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The coronation of Rishabhadeva. The upper register represents the episode of the origin of the 
potter’s art, with Rishabhadeva seated on the elephant holding a pot. In the lower register 
- he is seated on the throne with attendants holding sacred water in lotus leaves. 
Kalpasütra, Jaunpur, A.D. 1465. Same size. Hamsavijayaji collection, 
now in the Narasimhaji Pol na Jiianabhandara, Baroda. 


'CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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AN ILLUSTRATED KALPASUTRA PAINTED AT JAUNPUR IN A.D. 1465 


Karl Khandalavala Moti Chandra 7 


hat the Western Indian or Gujarati style of Ms. illustration originated in Gujarat in Western India 
SE to Rajasthan and Malwa seems to be well established. It is also fairly certain that its origin 
and growth were due to the canonical requirements of the prosperous and large Svetámbara Jain com- 
munity of Gujarat. That the style was later adopted even for the illustration of Vaishnava Mss. and 
secular works does not affect the above conclusion. Even the known output of this style is overwhelmingly 
related to the illustrations of Jain religious texts. These illustrated Mss. were commissioned by the Jain 
laity in large numbers for being donated to Jain monks who preserved them usually in their libraries 
known as Jñāna Bhandars. Religious minded Jains, particularly disciples of teachers of the faith, also 
had them prepared for their own study. The relationship between the Jain laity and their religious precep- 
tors was always a close one and the result was that Jains in all stations of life desired to have texts such as 
the Kalpasütra and Kalakacharya-kathà copied and illustrated in order to donate them to the munis who 
expounded to them the various aspects of the faith and guided their moral conduct. During the “palm 
leaf period" i.e. from the 11th century A.D. to the mid 14th century A.D. the very nature, format and 
limited supply of the material used were not conducive to extensive production of illustrated Mss. But 
during the "paper period" i.e. from the second half of the 14th century onwards, the practice of u 
preparing such Mss. received a great impetus with the result that not only were thousands of copies 
on paper produced but the illustrations therein also became more and more numerous, and were very 
elaborate on occasion. 


The needs of the Jain laity naturally led to the growth of a class of scribes and illustrators. But as was 


natural the skill of the illustrators varied considerably. The finest of the early illustrations on paper such 
as the Kalpasütra and Kalakacharya-katha of the Prince of Wales Museum! which we ascribed to the last 
quarter of the 14th century and another Kalakacharya-katha dated A.D. 1411 which Dr. Moti Chandra 
will publish in a future issue of this journal display a high standard of craftsmanship and excellent colour 
sense, while even the stylization which was the accepted norm is not mechanical and dull. We are inclined 
to attribute both these above mentioned Mss. to Gujarat proper. But it was not only in Gujarat that fine 
illustrated Mss. of the Jain religious texts were produced. The demand for such illustrated texts was 
common to all Svetambara Jain communities whether settled in Gujarat or other parts of India. Ac- 
cordingly, we find some splendid Mss. painted at Mandu, one being the Kalpasütra of the National Museum E 
dated A.D. 1439 which we analysed in great detail in our article in Lalit Kala No. 6, pp. 8-29. xc 
fine Kalakacharya-kathà in the custody of Muni Punyavijayaji of Ahmedabad is also unmis 
Mandu and belongs to the same period. 
The Kalpasütra produced in Jaunpur in A.D. 1465 which forms the subject matter of the pr 
one more example of an illustrated Jain text executed far from the homeland of the 


1 Moti Chandra, “An Illustrated Manuscript of the Kalpasütra and Kalakacharya Katha,” 7 
Museum of Western India, No. 4, pp- 40-48. 
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E as the best produced in Gujarat or Mandu. In the second half of the 15th 
ain illustrated Mss. produced in Gujarat tended to become very elaborate with gold and 
coloured grounds, beautiful decorative borders and richly coloured illustrations. This has 
erred to as the “opulent period” of the Jain illustrated paper Mss. The most famous example is 
‘and Kalakacharya-katha of Devasina pada, Ahmedabad, wherein it is evident that the 
ecoration shows Timurid influences from Persia, a phenomenon which can be accounted for by 
i ae was under Sultanate rule and the Indian Sultanates in all parts of the country were 


o sty inue be the correct conclusion, it seems to us clear that some Persian influences due the 
d oe and even earlier were borrowed by the Jain illustrators, par pouty i in the illustrations 


Ms. and that this opportunity should be availed of to illustrate it more adequately in colour than 
done hitherto. (Frontispiece and Pls. A and B). 


ine most flourishing literary centre of the early 15th century was admittedly Jaunpur which 
y anak. as Dar-ul-Aman or ace of ER In course of time Jaunpur not only 


in Avadhi, by Qutban, in the reign of Huseyn Shah Sharqi, gives an elaborate 


painting and informs us that the subjects employed by the contemporary painters 


of the Aranyaka Parvan in the Collection of The Asiatic Society of Bombay” 
Nc 2 38/1963 (1964) PP. 116-121, and also see Karl Khandalavala 
ian Painting,” Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum of Western 


\hmedabad 1936, pp. 53-54, Figs. 182-185. Sarabhai 
CS bad ee PP- 38-39, Figs. 100-105. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED KALPASOTRA PAINTED AT JAUNPUR 


` which forms the subject of the present article, should set at rest any doubts about Jaunpur being a 


flourishing art centre. tab ۱ 
The present Ms. painted in Jaunpur in A.D. 1465 also comes within the “opulent period” and is undoubtedly 
one of the most elaborate of the Mss. which illustrate the Kalpasütra. It consists of 86 folios. The illus- 


trations occupy only a part of cach painted folio as in Pl. B. The text is written in gold ink on a red 


background and the folios are enclosed by elaborate decorative borders (Pl. B). The size of each folio is 
10.2" X 4.3". The Ms. is in a fairly good condition but nevertheless requires to be very carefully handled. 


"The colophon reproduced here in facsimile as Fig. a, reads as follows: 


BERDE | 
EA I 
UA اغ اا‎ Y, laa qt mae 
Eun a 
= | AAAS ye eh ur quu 
1 ee E 


Fig. a. 


Colophon of Jaunpur Kalpasitra, A.D. 1465. 


` Samvat 1522 varshe Bhadrapada sudi 2 Sukre Yavanapure íri Husenasahirüjye. Srimala-jfatiya Sam. 
_ Kalidasa-bharyaya Harisini-sravikaya putra Dharmmadasa sahitaya, sádhu Sahas-raja-putrikaya Kalpa- 


year 1522 on Friday the second of the bright half of the month of Bhadrapada in the 
pab of E as the Ere of the merchant TOU and the 


2 Nu by the order of Sri Jinachandra-süri, an ornament of the 
isüri of Kharataragachchha; it was painted by the Kayastha Venidasa, son 
a. For the welfare of all.” 

or one point—the short inscription in the roundel mentioning ‘by 
ahasaraja." It has been suggested by Dr. U. P. Shah! that the 
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of the Ms. which is highly improbable. The addition of the inscription in the 
AN en duc to the shortage of space and indicates the relationship of Harshini with 
, associating his name with a pious project they also allowed him to share the merit 
the act of dedication. The writer and reviser of the Ms., however, scems to have been 
and the painter was Venidasa. It is known from the painted Ms. of the Aranyaka 
A.D. 1516 and the Adi Purana dated A.D. 1540 that the Kayasthas were not only employed 
yes but also as painters. It is obvious that the illustrations in this Ms. are the work of a very 
professional illustrator and we find it difficult to believe that a Jain merchant’s daughter was a 
professional illustrator. 7 
That there was a flourishing Jain community at Jaunpur during the rule of Huseyn Shāh Sharqī (A.D. 
1458-1479) is evident from the fact that such an elaborate Ms. was commissioned at this city famed for 
its culture during the Sharqi rule. That many parts of Northern India such as Mathura, Sravasti etc. 
had large Jain communities in mediaeval times is well known from the sculptural remains found at such 
places. Jaunpur as one of the most important and flourishing cities of Eastern India was an eminently 
suitable town for the development of commerce and banking in which the Jain merchants specialised. 
The real importance of this Ms., apart from its merits as an example of elaborate book production, lies 
in the circumstance that it affords a basis for our theory that the Chaurapanchasika-Laur-Chanda group 
٥ه‎ belongs to the northern belt from Delhi to Jaunpur. We have recently dealt again with this theory of 
/ : northern origin in the Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum, No. 7, pp. 23-34 and the Journal of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society, Vol. No. 38/1963 (1964). If the female type in Pl. V, Fig. 16 is carefully analysed, dis- 
regarding the farther projecting eye, it may be observed that here we find a type with flat head, wiry body 
and drapery standing out stiffly at angles from the body. This is the type from which the Chaurapafichasikà 
female types could well have developed. In this Ms. one also observes the cliche of men and women seated 
at the farther edge of cushions and carpets (Pl. I, Figs. 1 and 3; Pl. II, Figs. 5 and 6; Pl. III, Fig. 10) 
a formula seen in the Chaurapanchasika group and continued long thereafter. So also the wavy cloud forms 
. Cutting corners of the picture space can be seen in the Frontispiece. This device is common in the 
- Chaurapanichasika group. One of the most noteworthy features of our Ms. is the presence of turbaned male 
E musicians (Pl. IV, Fig. 13 and Pl. V, Fig. 15). The type of turban worn is repeatedly seen in the Man- 
; chester Rylands Library Laur-Chanda (see our article in Lalit Kala No. 10, pp. 45-54) which we also feel 
A belongs to the Jaunpur area though painted much later. According to Moti Chandra the date of the 
Manchester Laur-Chandā would be A.D. 1525-1530. According to Khandalavala it would be anywhere 
between 2525 and 1570 depending on whether the chakdar jama is ultimately proved to be a Lodi period 
like the kulahdar turban or is an innovation of Akbar's reign in the sense that he borrowed the 
rom some out of the way and hitherto unknown source and popularised it at his curi Women 
anony wear the odhn; as a broad band across the breasts Pl. II, Figs. 5 and 6 and 
1 in the Mahdpurana of A.D. 1540 painted at Palam (see our article in the Bulletin of the 
‘ales Museum, No. 7, pp. 23-27). Thus at Jaunpur in the second half of the 1 5th century 
trators SH must have produced several elaborate Mss. such as the present one, 
in this area a Jonddus art of Ms. illustration which could well be the basis of the 
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Fig. 1. 


At Mahavira’s birth Indra descends from his throne and offers 
worship. Same size, Kalpasütra, Jaunpur, A.D. 1465. 


Fig. 2. Brahmani Devananda’s dreams. Aajpasütra, Fig. 3. Indra commands Harinaigameshin to remove the embryo from 
Jaunpur, A.D. 1465. Devananda’s womb. Same size. Kalpasatra, Jaunpur, A.D. 1465. 
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Fig. 4. Harinaigameshin removes the embryo from Devananda’s Fig. Queen Trisalà's grief at the immobility of the foetus. Kalpasitra, 
womb. Aalpastira, Jaunpur, A.D. 1465. Jaunpur, A.D. 1465. 


or 


ee Be oger pounding the meaning of the dream of Trigala to king 
Siddhartha (above) and to the queen (below). Kalpasiitra. T; ۴ 55 
) 1 low). Kalpasütra, Jaunpur, A.D. 1465. 


b CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Fig.8. Upper register: Mahavira borne on the initiation 
palanquin. Lower register: Indra receiving the hair 
of Mahavira. Aalpasitra, Jaunpur, A.D. 1465. 


Fig. 9. Mahavira’s lustration and bath at birth. Aalpasitra, Fig. 10. Mahavira giving away his possessions. Kalpasütra, 
Jaunpur, A.D. 1465. Jaunpur, A.D. 1455. 
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Pargvanatha’s austerities. Dharana who protects 


Fig. 12. 
him with his seven hoods is at his feet in human body. 


Indra holding an umbrella over Aryadharma. 
Kalpasütra, Jaunpur, A.D. 1465. 


Kalpasütra, Jaunpur, A.D. 1465. 


Fig. 11. 


Fig. 13. Detail of Pl. III, Fig. ro, showing figures wearing turbans 
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Detail of PI. III, Fig 


Fig. 14. 
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Fig. 16. 


Drummer. Detail of Pl. B. 


Fig. 15. 
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Pl. VI 


Fig. 1. 
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Seven Buddha figures from Phophnar, Madhya Pradesh. Bronze, circa 6th century A.D. 
At present with the Archaeological Survey of India, Central Circle, Bhopal. 


Fig. 2. Back view of Fig. 1. 
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and of e superior type of ecru, of abe Los Cini of the Prince of Wales Museum. 


styles, and this is but natural owing to the wide prevalence of the Western Indian or Gujarati s ile 3 
will not be proper to doubt the specific points in the Jaunpur style which give it an individuality. | [t 

with the Western Indian or Gujarati style of the 15th century an inordinate fondness for gold هه‎ ddl 
colour (Frontispiece and Pls. A and B) which though showing the richness of the patrons who commis- 
sioned the Ms. reflects sadly on their taste. This purposcless use of gold as a body colour has imparted 
a metallic tone to the figures which hides the body contour and relegates them to the class of metal images 
cluttering the Jain temples. But in the figures which have escaped this vulgar convention, the body colours 
of the men and women are yellow, sandal or golden brown. The figures are of two types. In one type 
the usual Western Indian cliches appear, but in a more sophisticated type, such as Pl. V, Fig. 14 and 
Pl. V, Fig. 16, a parallel may be found in the Mandu Kalpasatra dated A.D. 1439. The chief character- 
istics of this type of figure drawing are as follows: 


i. Controlled draughtsmanship which eliminates the exaggeration of the chest and the palsied contortion 3 
of the hands. The angularity of certain features, specially the nose, is maintained, but it is not allowed = 
to run uncontrolled and helps to maintain the coherence of the body contour (Pl. V, Fig. 14). The pro- EC 
trusion of the farther eye, though maintained, loses its organic hold; its removal could easily result in a 
profile without disturbing the form in any way. As a matter of fact this type of male and female (PL A, 
left upper register) suggests that it had influenced the figure drawing in several Mss. of the first half of 7 
the 16th century. < 
2. Western Indian or Gujarati painting being hieratic the dramatis personae move within their pre- 

defined field with the result that their movements are restricted and remind us that the Western Indian 

or Gujarati painters were indebted to their prototypes in metal and stone. But whenever they took some 

liberty, specially in the scenes of dancing and music, there is a perceptible loosening of the imposed 

rigidity, which is pleasing (Pl. B). 

3. Though aesthetically, the work of the Jaunpur artist may not be classed very high yet the brilliant but 

thoughtful application of the colours, the drawing which shows the spirit of experimentation, the rich : 
borders which are not only borrowed from the indigenous sources but also from the coloured tiles of the E. 
Muslim monuments and palaces, and the writing in gold on deep red and blue surfaces combine to give 
the Jaunpur Ms. an opulence which is pleasing (Frontispiece, Pls. A and B and Pls. I to V, Figs. 1 to 16). 

4. Domes are in the Lodi tradition (Pl. I, Fig. 1). Tree forms are stylized (Pl. A and PI. III, Fig. 8) 
and seem to afford a basis for tree forms in the 16th century illustrations. Rock formations (Pl. III, 
Fig. 9) follow a formula derived from earlier Western Indian or Gujarati Ms. illustrations. 

5. The treatment of breasts in some illustrations, such as Pl. V, Fig. 14, where one breast overlaps he a 
other, is later seen in the eal group. 


the treatment of the eye in the ET group. 


Copyright of all photographs belongs to the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 
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SIXTH CENTURY BRONZES FROM PHOPHNAR 
M. Venkataramayya 


une 1964, a report was received from the Tahsildar, Burhanpur, that a collection of seven standing 
i netal images of the Buddha and other metal antiquities like ‘figures of angels and lampstands’ were 
= discovered in a field in the village of Phophnar Kala, twenty-five kilometres from Burhanpur, District 
East Nimar, Madhya Pradesh. The discovery was made on 3rd June 1964, by one Haritriyambak Gujar 
who was ploughing the field belonging to Gunti, widow of Sankar, and to Mitharam Ramu. These 
antiquities were stated to have been handed over by the finder to Muqaddam Patel Sri Rajaram Kishan 
of the village who made them over to the Tahsildar, Burhanpur. On receipt of the report, Sri P.V. Dongre, 
Conservation Assistant, Archaeological Survey of India, Burhanpur, immediately obtained possession of 
the antiquities from the Tahsildar, Burhanpur, and brought them to Bhopal for my examination. The 
images (Pl. VI, Figs. 1 and 2, facing p. 15) and other antiquities, viz., five parasols (Pl. XIV, Fig. 30) are now 
deposited in the Office of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of India, Central Circle, Bhopal. 
On a preliminary examination of the figures it was found that they were all of very early date, belonging 
to about 5th-6th century A.D. Four of the bronzes bear dedicatory inscriptions in the southern characters 
of about the 5th-6th century A.D. resembling the script of the Vakataka inscriptions of the same period. 
On stylistic grounds the images resemble on the one hand the famous Sultanganj bronze figure of the 
Buddha and on the other the bronze Buddha from Amaravati of 3rd century A.D. (Pl. XIV, Figs. 28 
and 29). In other details the style of the Ajanta painting is apparent in these bronzes. Other interesting 
features of some of the images are that the eyes are inlaid with silver to indicate the eyeballs, while the 
pupils are painted in black. The body of the Buddha appears to have been painted in blue; this does not 
appear like verdigris or copper sulphate exudation. No attempt has been made to clean the images for 
removing the lime encrustations on them. They have been photographed and are published as they were 
found. Only after expert chemical examination and treatment, which will be taken up shortly by the 
. National Museum, New Delhi, will it be possible to expose the bronzes in their original state. 
Owing to the great importance of the discovery the site was examined by me in the company of 
j Sri. Chandra Bhushan Trivedi, Technical Assistant, Archaeological Survey of India. As expected, the 
surrounding area was littered with the ruins of brick structures (stüpas?) and potsherds, all of the 
ar] historical period. The actual findspot of the ‘images lies in field No. 290 while fields Nos. 143/3, 
d 142/3 contain remains of structures indicating a stüpa site. Further excavations at the site 


1 | dae which are described below have, it will be noticed, certain common features. They 
figures and hollow cast including the pedestal. The hair is curly and knotted at the top. 


ukle the lower part of the inner garment is traceable. The dress of the Buddha consists of 


me the inner garment, and the other the sanghati. In all, the right hand is 
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SIXTH CENTURY BRONZES FROM PHOPHNAR 
Image No. 1, A. R. No. 53 (Pl. VII, Figs. 3 to 5) is 39 cms. high including the pedestal which is 8c ts : 
The image is soldered to the pedestal. Traces of painting appear in the cyes; the pupils are painted over 
a silver background. The half-closed eyes convey the sense of compassion of the Buddha. The left hand 
holds the hem of the robe while the right one is in abhaya mudrá. The right shoulder is left uncovered and 
the end of the robe is thrown at the back slightly folded at the border. A tenon is provided at the back 
for inserting the handle of the umbrella (Pl. VII, Fig. 4). The umbrella of this image is missing. The 
image seems to have been painted blue. The forefinger is broken. 
Image No. 2, A.R. No. 54 (Pl. VIII, Figs. 6 to 8) is 64-5 cms. high including the pedestal which is 11 *5 cms. 
and is the largest of the collection. It is well preserved with the exception of the umbrella which is missing : 
but whose position is indicated by the tenons at the back. The figure is made up of three detachable parts, ag 
viz., the pedestal, the tenon and the image. On the pedestal rests a double lotus. Over the lotus rests the | 
circular base on which the Buddha stands. The eyes are half-closed and the cyc-balls appear to be inlaid. 
Only after chemical cleaning the exact features will become visible. The left hand holds the hem of the si 
robe which covers the shoulders. The inscription on the pedestal reads: P 
Deyadharmmo yam 
Nagachari vira..... 
“This is the meritorious gift of Nagachari vira..... ې‎ 

The characters belong to the southern variety, assignable to about the 5th-6th century A.D., resembling 
the script of some records of the locality. e.g. the Buddha Image inscription in Cave No. IV at Ajanta.! 
They are cursive and the engraving is shallow. 
Image No. 3, A.R. No. 55 (Pl. IX, Figs. 9 to 11) is 42 cms. exclusive of the pedestal which is و‎ cms. high. 
This is the most beautiful of the entire set. The back of the figure has a square hole evidently formed 
while casting. At the back of the head is a tenon to hold the umbrella. The whole image seems to bear 
traces of painting in blue. The left ear-lobe is partly broken. The eyes are half open and the eye-balls are 
lowered. The eyes are inlaid with silver (Pl. IX, Fig. 10). The pupils are painted black. The lips are 
slightly parted with an expression of prasannata or favourable inclination. The sanghati covers both the 
shoulders and is shown in a number of folds. The folds are held in the left hand. This style of wearing 
the saüghàti is seen in the later Buddha bronzes, e.g., the Nagapattinam bronzes and in the Sultanganj 
Buddha and the late Gupta bronzes found in Indo-China and Indonesia. 
While in the Amaravati style the right shoulder is left uncovered, in the image from Sultanganj the right 
shoulder is also covered and the left hand holds the hem of the garment as in the Gupta standing stone 
figures from Mathura. Perhaps the right shoulder was left uncovered in the Amaravati style of early date, 
and later, both the styles prevailed. The right hand is held in abhaya mudra with the fingers bent. The left : 
hand is held in the attitude of holding a book or the hem of the garment. Half the thumb of the left hand — 
is broken. The pedestal has an inscription in three lines (Pl. IX, Fig. 12): ram 

1.  Deyadharmmo — yam sakyabhikshukacharyya- ‘a 

2. bhadanta-Buddhadasasyja [*{ yad=atra punya- 

9. n=tad=bhavatu sarvva-satvanam| | 


1 Epigraphia Indica, vol. XXXIII, p. 259, and plate. 
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د‎ meritorious gift of, Bhadanta Buddhadasa the sakya bhikshukacharya. Let the merit of (this) 
t go to all sentient beings." (In Southern characters wit 
A.D.) The script is comparable to the Barwani copperplate of Sub 
hishmati perhaps as the ally or vassal of the Vakatakas.' 
The total height of Image No. 4, A.R. No. 56 (Pl. X, Figs. 13 to 15) inclusive of the pedestal E 45 7 cms. 
The pedestal itself is و‎ cms. The ana appears in low relief between the eye-brows. The eyes E inlaid with 
silver with pupils painted in black. The half closed cyes are indicative of calm and compassion. T'he body 
is slightly rigid. The portion indicating the gathered ends of the robe is damaged. The right shoulder 
is left uncovered, the lower panel of the pedestal is decorated with four 


inscription begins at the back covering all the other sides. 


h nail or knob head, of the 5th-6th century 
andhu (5th century A.D.) who ruled at 


-petalled flower pattern. The 


Spiral (standing for Siddham) [//*] Deyadharmmo=’yam-mahapratihar= Ananda- Vatsa-máltur — Vidya- 


Second Side: dhara-svaminya [/* ] yad—atra punyan— tad — bhavatv —a- 
Third Side: parimita-loka-dhàtustha-sarvv-ünu$ayi-bandhan-avabaddha- 
Fourth Side: sakala-lokasy =andvarana-jnan=avaptaye. 


“This is the meritorious gift of Vidyadharasvamini, the mother of Mahapratihara Anandavatsa. Let the 
merit of (this gift) lead to the attainment of the revealed knowledge by all living beings possessed of 
constituent sensory elements (dkalus), secured by the bonds of al] manner of sorrowful attachments.” 

The inscription is engraved in southern characters of the Vakataka period. They actually resemble those 
of the Ajanta (Cave XVI) inscription of Vakataka Harishena* referable to the 5th-6th century A.D. 

The fifth image, A.R. No. 57 (Pl. XI, Figs. 16 to 18), is 39-5 cms. including the pedestal which is 9 cms. 
in height. The gra is seen prominently. The eyes are inlaid with silver and pupils are painted black. 
The body is squat and the face chubby. The right shoulder is uncovered. The pedestal and image are 
soldered together. The inscription on it reads: 


Deyadharmmo=*yam Kanhasya 
“This is the meritorious gift of Kanha.” 


E The inscription is in southern characters but angular and nail-headed as in some inscriptions of the 
Vakataka period, c.g., Barwani plate of Subandhu of A.D. 417.3 
pune sixth one, A. R. No. 58 (Pl. XII, Figs. 19 to 21), is 47.5 cms. high inclusive of the pedestal which 
ures 11-5 cms, The pedestal and image are detached as the soldering has given way. The left hand 
ding the iem of the garment. The thumbs of both the hands are broken. The saüghati is worn 
he right shoulder exposed. The facial features are rigid and the lower lip hangs down a little The 
| gs chest is broad; the heavy muscular shoulders and the arms indicate crude mots 
at the back held the umbrella. There is a slit in the back showing the hollowness inside. 


Le 


(eats 7s RD of the same pattern on three sides while on the fourth side (front) 
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SIXTH CENTURY BRONZES FROM PHOPHNAR 


The seventh image, A.R. 59 (PI. XIII, Figs. 22 to 24), is 26 cms. high. It has no pedestal. The umf 
is still securely held in the tenon at the back of the head. The left hand is in the posture of holding. 
some object. The robe is worn with the left arm covered. Behind the shoulder there is a diaper design 1 
as in Fig. A; it is not known whether it was originally there. 


The circular umbrella has seven equidistant holes along the 
periphery for suspending the tassels as in Ajanta Paintings 
of Caves IX & X (PI. XV, Figs. 25 and 26). 

Of the seven images, four (2, 3, 4 & 5) bear inscriptions on 
their pedestals in the southern characters assignable paleo- 
graphically to the 5th-6th century A.D. The script resembles 


the inscriptions in Cave No. XVI.! The other three images E 
arc stylistically of the same period. In respect of No. 6 it AB 
appears that owing to its rigid style it may be slightly later E) 
than the rest by about a century and so assignable to say late d 
6th century A.D. 2 i 
While the figures have some resemblance to the late Gupta ga 2 i 
bronze image, viz., the Buddha from Sultanganj, in general 2 
Fig. A. Diaper design on PI. XIII, Fig. 22. appearance and execution the style of these bronzes is derived 2 

from Amaravati (Pl. XIV, Fig. 29). Some similar bronzes E 

from Indonesia and Indo-China inspired by the Amaravati style have been found. One of the names 8 

occurring in the dedicatory inscriptions, viz., Mahapratihara Anandavatsa, indicates the patronage 

received from high officials for the Buddhist establishment at Phophnar. 

The Sakya Bhikshukacharya who figures as the donor of Image No. 3 (Pl. VII) seems to be connected 

with other Sakya Buddhist ascetic teachers who donated images of Buddha in stone in the Ajanta Cave 

(Nos. VI, IX, XVI, and XXII) and whose names are given in the inscriptions there.? 

In the few inscriptions that are engraved on the pedestal of some of these images the following terms a s 


and names occur. 


IMAGE 3: 
Sakya Bhikshukāchārya: ‘Preceptor of the ascetics of the Sakyas.’ In the Ajanta Caves Buddhist teachers 
of the Sakya clan are mentioned. They are: — Taranakirtana(?), Sanghapriya, Bhadrasena, Acharya 
Bhadanta Buddhasena, Buddhasoma, Sudatta, etc. (Yazdani, Ajanta, Parts III and IV, App.). ) 
IMAGE 4: 

Anusayi-bandhana: ‘bonds of sorrowful attachments.’ Aparimita-lokadhatu: ‘unlimited constituent sensory 
elements,’ ‘andvarana-jnana’: revealed knowledge. 

This is a peculiar Buddhist expression evidently equivalent to supreme knowledge, i.e., anuttar. 
which term is usually employed in such donatory inscriptions. The compound andvarana-j 


١ Epigraphia Indica, vol. XVI, p. 142 and plate; vol. XXXIII, p. 259 and plate. 
? Yazdani, Ajanta, Oxford 1946, part III, App. pp. 88ff. and part IV, p. 112. 
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sion occurring in the Gil, یه‎ *that, like smoke conccaling fire, the indriyas 

tam-jiénam) (Gita, chapter IIT, viz. 39ff). The root is d-Vri. Monier Williams refers 

called Avaranin. Whether the present donor is an opponent of this sect, since he states 
1 the gift for the attainment of andvarana-jnana, is not certain. 
arasols (Pl. XIV, Fig. 30) of this hoard are also given below: 

E 3 A A.R. No. 60 (Fig. a) diameter 14.6 cms., length of umbrella shaft as preserved: 7.7 cms. 
parasol docs not fit any of the bronzes. It has perforations all along the periphery for the insertion 
or strcamers. 

.R. No. 61 (Fig. b) diameter 12.3 cms., length of shaft: 10.5 cms. This fits image No. 7. It has 


es along the periphery for the tassels. 
». C A.R. No. 62 (Fig. c) diameter 17.7 cms., shaft: 20 cms. This is the biggest of all the parasols but it 
: does not fit any of the images. 
No. D A.R. No. 63 (Fig. d) diameter 13.4 cms., shaft: 4.4 cms. This also does not fit any of the images. 
No. E A.R. No. 64 (Fig. e) diameter 13.7 cms. shaft bearing the Gandharvas: 14.4 cms. This is the 
most beautiful and ornate of all the umbrellas. The style of the two flying figures Pl. XIV, Fig. 27 
is similar to the representation of the umbrella and garland-bearing Gandharvas in one of the frescos 
at Ajanta, Cave No. X. (Pl. XIV, Fig. 26). Even the silken streamers wafting in the air as shown in the 
painting are depicted in this bronze umbrella.* 


* Tam indebted to the Director General of Archaeology in India for his kind permission to publish this study of the find. 
The photographs published here were taken by Sarvasri K. S. Mani, B. S. Vyas and M. C. Jhabak of the Archaeolo- 


1 EE Survey of India. The photographs are reproduced with the kind permission of the Archaeological Survey of 
dia to whom the copy right belongs. 
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j. Image no, t. Standing Buddha. Bronze. Ht. 


€ 15 
ineinets "n. y) cms. 
including pedestal, Phophnar, Madhva Pradesh 


Fig. 5. Detail of Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. Side view of Fig. 3 showing 
tenon to hold the umbrella. 
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Pl. VIII 


Fig. 6. Image no. 2. Bronze. Ht. 64.5 cms. including 
pedestal. Phophnar, Madhya Pradesh. 


Fig. 7. Side view of Fig. 6, Fig. 8 
1g. 8. Detail of Fig. 6. 
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Fig. 9. Image no. 3. Bronze. Ht. 51 cms. Fig. 11. Detail of Fig. و‎ showing the holder for the 
including pedestal. Phophnar, umbrella at the back of the head. 
Madhya Pradesh. 


Fig. 12. Inscription on the pedestal of Fig. 9. 


Fig. 10. Detail of Fig. 9. 
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Fig. 15. Detail of Fig. 13. 


Fig. 13. Image no. 4. Buddha. Bronze. Ht. 45.7 cms. 
including pedestal. Phophnar, Madhya Pradesh. 
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Fig. 14. Side view of Fig. 13- 
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Fig. 16. Image no. 5. Buddha. Bronze. Ht. 39.5 cms. 


including pedestal. Phophnar, Madhya Pradesh. 


Fig. 18. Detail of Fig. 16. 
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Fig. 19. Image no. 6. Buddha. Bronze. 
Ht. 47.5 cms, including pedestal. 
Phophnar, Madhya Pradesh. 


Fig. 20. Detail of Fig. 19. 


Fig. 21. Detail of Fig. 1 
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PL XIV 


Fig. 25. (left) Buddha. Wall-painting Fig. 26. fright) Buddha with two 
on Ajanta Cave no. 9. 5th-6th monks. Wall-painting in Cave no. 10. 
century A.D. Ajanta. 5th century A.D. 


Fig. 29. Buddha. Amaravati. 3rd 
century A.D. Madras Museum. 


Fig. 28. Buddha. Sultanganj. 5th century 
A.D. Birmingham Museum. Ei 
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INTERESTING IMAGES FROM SOUTH EAST RAJASTHAN 
Adris Banerji 


D R. Bhandarkar writing on the Mahākāla temple of Bijolya or Bijoli situated in the Bhilwara District 
of Rajasthan made a specific reference to a six-armed and three-headed image sculptured on one 
of the outerwalls of the temple. The threc heads are that of a lion,' a horse and a boar. In a footnote 
Henry Cousens expressed the opinion that the three heads indicated the three avatdras of Vishnu: 
the Boar, the Man-lion and Kalki. Yet, the Khajuraho inscription of Yasovarman dated in V.S. 1011 
(=A.D. 954-55), in the Lakhana temple at the same place, had acquainted the pioneers with not merely 
the image of Vaikuntha but also of the iconographic as well as esoteric significance of the three-faced 
or four-faced deity and its traditional history. It states that the lord of Bhota (Bhautta) obtained the 
image from Kailasa, from whom it was obtained by a Shahi king of Kira (modern Kangra), who gave it 
to Herambapála, in exchange for a force of horses and elephants. Finally the Chandella king obtained 
it from Devapala, lord of horses (Hayapati), son of Herambapila.’ 

According to the same inscription Vishnu assumed this form to annihilate three asuras. These three 
asuras had zoomorphic features in a single body and could only be killed by a being, who could assume 
a similar form. Vishnu therefore appeared as Vaikuntha having four faces, viz., Saumya (calm human 
face), Boar, Man-lion and Kapila. Bhotas mentioned in the epigraph are evidently the Bhauttas, who 
often played devastating as well as constructive roles in the history of Kashmir, Ladakh and Tibet.’ 

The next find of similar images was made in Chamba by late Dr. J. Ph. Vogel,* where they are called 
in the ex-voto records as Narayanadeva. Rajatarangini (IV. 5. 1087) mentions foundations of temples of 
Vaikuntha in Jammu and Kashmir. D. R. Sahni found many images in Kashmir valley, principally at 
Martand and Avantipur.5 At Lahula® an image of Vaikuntha has been found though for a long time, its 
identity remained a moot point. Dr. J. N. Banerjea on the basis of Vishnudharmottara Purana has discussed 
the significance of the four-faced Vishnu, and the esoterism underlying it.’ K. V. Soundararajan in dealing 
with the trinity conception® in sculpture opined that the triune iconic creation of the Vishnu image also 
took shape as revealed in the images from Kulu, Mathura and Delwal. In referring to the three-headed 
Mathura image in the Boston Museum ascribed to circa 6th century A.D., he says, “This is indeed very 
suggestive, and shows how deeply the Trimürti concept, the epitomisation of three-fold guna and kriyas 
of the original trinity — had been wrought in the Vishnu icon. For, is it not that we find in the 55 
image the /amasik form to its right, and rajasik form to its left and the Tatpurusha in the middle? In 


١ Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for the year ending 30th June, 1905, P- 53, footnote. 
2 Epigraphia Indica, vol. I, pp. 124-129 and plate. : 

3 D. R. Sahni, Indian Antiquary, vol. XXXVII (1908), pp. 181ff. 

4 J. Ph. Vogel, Antiquities of Chamba State, vol. 1, Calcutta 1911, pp. 208 and 209. ; 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1913-14, Pp- 45ff, pl. XXVIII, figs. (b) and (c).‏ د 


Ibid., 1915-16, pp- 62ff. 


$ Ibid., 1913-14, P- 45- idi 
7 J.N. Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, Calcutta 1941, p- 409. 
8 y V. Soundararajan, “Trinity in Sculpture,” Journal of Oriental Research, vol. XXIV, pts. I-IV, pp- 52-54- 
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` like manner we have the ferocious Narasimha form to the left and a calm sáttoik Vishnu’s face in the 
middle. Vishnu annihilated Hiranyakasipu by taking the man-lion form. He retrieved Bhüdevi or Mother 
- Earth from the depths of the nether waters, where Hiranyaksha had taken her. He performed an act of 
creation thereby. Thus the samhdra, sthiti and prasüti aspects of the trinities are cleverly crystallized in 
this single triune Vishnu icon." 
Recently, however, Dr. V. S. Pathak of Sagar University, in a well documented and learned paper, has 
suggested the identification of these images with Vaikuntha-Narayana.* He has described the antiquity 
and history of this type of Vishnu, from literary as well as sculptural evidence, and brought out the 
iconographic significance and importance it enjoyed amongst the Vaishnava cults of Kashmir. My aim 
here is to show that this iconic aspect of Vishnu was well known in Rajasthan, since the roth century 
A.D., if not earlier, an area which neither Pathak has included in his discussions nor Soundararajan had 
dealt with. My labours, therefore, should be regarded as supplementary and critically constructive. 
The type image of Vaikuntha accompanying this paper is that found at Avantipura by D. R. Sahni, 
already referred to (Pl. XV, Fig. 1). It has four faces: Narasimha, Sawmya (human and calm), Boar; 
and at the back a scowling and grinning face with a moustache, fierce eyes and flat nose. It wears 
chakra-kundalas in the ears and the hair is ticd in a top knot. There is a snake on its shoulders and upper 
chest. This face is that of Kapila or Rudra, who issued out of Aniruddha’s forehead in an angry mood 
(krodhavishia).* Pl. XV, Fig. 2 which is the back-view of another similar Vaikuntha image also corres- 
ponds to this description. Dr. J. N. Banerjea had already explained, that the calm human face (Saumya) 
is that of Vasudeva, the Narasimha face is that of Sarnkarshana, the Varaha face is that of Pradyumna 
and Kapila or Rudra face is that of Aniruddha. What was therefore the esoteric significance of these 
١ four, which are all names of Vishnu-Narayana? He is the source of all creation out of matter. Bhagavata 
udeva in the act of creation, produced frakriti as well as a wiha or a phase of conditioned spirit 


Samkarshana. From the combination of Sarhkarshana and frakriti sprang manas, and a phase or 


and three faces. Two middle arms show a mudra while holding an object, while the left 
akshamala in varadéna-mudra. On the left we have the lion face of Sarnkarshana; the 


that of Pradyumna; and the right one is that of a horse. It is not however rara avis, 


pture," Journal of the Oriental Research, vol. XXIV 5 


Khajuraho and Kashmirgama School,” ٢ S35: 


Journal of the Madhya Pradesh Itihasa Parishad, 


id the Bhágavatas, Indian Antiquary, vol. XXVIII (1908), p. 261. 
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INTERESTING IMAGES FROM SOUTH EAST RAJASTHAN 


Khajuraho Museum example was taken by him to be that of a bull but corrected by the editor as that of 
a horse and identified as the head of Hayagriva. An image with a horse’s head also occurs in a niche of 

Lakshmana temple at Khajuraho, which has been erroncously identified as Varaha.' But the Narayaniya 

section of the Mokshadharma in the Sántiparvan, states that Aniruddha appeared before Brahma with a 

horse’s head (hayasiroh)? bearing the triple staff (tridanda) and kamandalu. It is evident, that the horse’s 

head appearing on the two Khajuraho examples does not indicate Hayagriva, but Aniruddha. Similar 

is the case with the Bijolya example. If the images in the Kotah Museum are carefully scrutinized few 

of them may possibly turn out to be those of Aniruddha. 

The next image comes from Jhalwar Museum in Rajasthan (Pl. XVI, Fig. 5). Its exact findspot is not 
known to me. The image has three faces and eight arms and is seated upon the man-bird Garuda, 
the vāhana of Vishnu-Narayana. Such images are referred to in Jayakhya Samhita, quoted by Pathak and 
Vishnudharmotlara Purana. A similar image found outside the Varaha temple at Kadwar, in Gujarat, has 
been noticed by Cousens. It has also four pairs of hands which agree with Jayakhya? T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao also pointed out that an image of Vaikuntha or Vaikunthanatha should have four faces and eight 
hands and be seated upon the mythical Garuda and should hold in the hands the gada, khadga, bana, 
chakra, fankha, khetaka, dhanus and padma.* This image has three faces in high relief. The central one is 
Saumya, with Man-lion and Varaha on cither side. It holds in its hands on the right the lotus, club, sword 
and arrows. The hands on the left hold, the conch, discus, bow and shield. We therefore find that Rajas- 


than was an important centre of the Vaikuntha cult. 


1 


Trimürti images are met with at Chitorgarh Fort and Badoli or Baroli in Rajasthan. This type of image 
has been made famous by the celebrated example at Elephanta. Notwithstanding a century of explora- 
tions, few other regions have yielded such examples, except Ellora and Ajanta. There is also one crude 
specimen in the Kabul Museum. Therefore the three specimens from Rajasthan are valuable additions. 
The carvings are reminiscent of colossal scale, but reduced proportionately due to the needs of the 


erected in cirea A.D. 1150, by the Solanki Kumarapala (circa A.D. WA On the alee 
samvritta mandapa, north of the entrance, there is a large slab bearing an inscription Mei 
the erection of the present edifice in V. S. 1485 (circa A.D. 1428). The image is on 


! V.S. Pathak, Journal of the Madhya Pradesh Itihasa Parishad, No. 2 (1960), p. 14, fn. 14 and p. 
2 V.S.Sukthankar and S.K. Belvalkar, Mahabharata, Santiparvan, adhyaya 327, sloka 86, p. 1 


3 H. Cousens, The Somanátha and other mediaeval temples in Katliawád. Archaeological Bg 
Series, pl. XXXV. 


Jayakhya Samhita. slokas 73-74, p. 46. 
د‎ T.A.G. Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Madras 1914, vol. I, pt. I, p- 25. 
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circumstances. One of the images is to be found in the Adbhutanátha temple and the second in the 
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OUO right and the central faces are calm, the left one is severe with scowling and oblique‏ اا 


eyes. This is the Aghora face. All the three faces have the third eye and wear Jatàmukufas. Only the nora 
face has curls mixed,up with snake hoods and bears a human skull. The mouth is open. The ears possibly 
have sarpa-kundalas. The central face is calm and dignified. It wears chakra-kundalas in 6 xum It perhaps 
represents Tatpurusha. The right face is also pacific, and wears Sankha-kundalas. It is possibly Vàmadeva. 
Altogether, six hands are seen in the piece. One of the right hands is held in sarpa-mudra, another has a 
pothi, the third holds an akshamala; while the left hands have a mafuliiga, a kapala and the snake. 

Situated about 400 or 500 yards south-west of the Kirttistambha, the fane known as Adbhutanatha 
temple, was erected either by Maharana Mokal or Kumbha. It bears some mason’s marks and 
names which are also found on the “Tower of Victory.’ Both the temples and the sculptures evidently 
belong to the same age, and their iconographic peculiarities are also the same. The Trimürti image of the 
Adbhutanatha temple bears close resemblance to the one noticed above. The central face of this image 
has suffered from the devoted but mistaken zeal of modern vandals (Pl. XV, Fig. 4). 

The main question, however, is: what does the sculpture represent? Does it stand for ‘“Harihara-pita- 
niaha"or Mahesamürti? T. A. Gopinath Rao, who first challenged the popular identification more than 
half a century ago,' felt that it was the lithic representation of “Supreme Siva", as mentioned in the 
Vishnudharmottara Purana, Isana-Siva-guru-paddhati etc. Tautiriya Aranyaka (X. 43-47), which is the earliest 
authority, states that cach of these faces symbolises five mantras. In fact, there are five faces and not three. 
The image in the Siva temple at Malcheri, North Arcot District, has four faces as also the piece near Gokak 
falls in Belgaum District, cited by Rao. The five faces are: Sadyojata, Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusha 
and Isana. Dr. Stella Kramrisch has pointed out that according to Vishnudharmottara Purana (III, XLVIII, 
1-3) Mahesamürti has five faces, representing ether, air, fire, water and carth2 


The last example hails from Badoli. Since it is very much damaged no illustration is being published. 


III 


D _ This section is concerned with an image having three human faces—generall 
on a doorway of Badoli temple (Pl. XVI, Fig. 6). The image which is stan 
3 hands and has one male figure and a swan on either side on the pitha. It a 
or arihara-pitamaha —a minor form of Vishnu, as found in the Markandeya Purana. Gopinatha Rao? 
Qu dealt with its iconographic representations. Vishnudharmottara and Rupamandana describe it 
; hara-pitàmaha, which may be true when they are represented side by s 5 


hould have one body standing on a filha, 


y called Trimürti or Brahma, 
ding, has three faces and four 
ppears to be that of Dattatreya 


ide. According to it the 
and four faces. In this example, we have 
which is that of Bramha. On the left the face is that of Vishnu and on t 


s having been damaged the ayudhas need not be discussed. 
from Bijolya. It is a standing human figure, 
ur hands are damaged. There is a band pass 


at the centre 
he right that 


having a bearded face, with moustache 


ing over the cheek and a sort of serpent 


: aphy, Madras 1916, vol. 11, pt. ii, pp. 
of eva in the cave-temple 
aphy, Madras 1914, vol. 
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Fig. 2. Back view of another similar V. 
howi the Kapila or Rudra face of 
Vaikuntha. Kashmir 


| Fig. 1. Vaikuntha image from Avantipura, Kashmir. 
| 


| us pus n] Fig. 4. Mahesamürti, Adbhutanatha tempie, 
Fig. 3. Mahesamirti. Samidhesvara temple, Chitorgarh. Chitorga: 
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Fig. 6. Image of three-faced Brahma oi Dattatreya 
from Badoli, Rajasthan. 


Fig. 5. Image of Vaikuntha seated on Garuda. Jhalwar Museum, Rajasthan. 


Fig. 7. Nirruti from Bijolya, Rajasthan. ٩ : 
g. 7 3 ; Naj Fig. 8. A female deity from Undeévar, 


a temple, Bijolya. 
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It is also mentioned in RN ! ‘He has a terrific appearance with evil Em gi 
showing teeth and side tusks and hair on the head standing on ends. Sūtradhāra Mandana’s De 
prakaranam and Rupamandanam mention four hands to hold khadga, khelaka, karttrika and voirimastakam. He 
described as Karala-damshtra? The hair standing on ends is shown like a hood. : 

Pl. XVI, Fig. 8 is the image of a female divinity from Undesvara temple at Bijolya which shows three 


faces; from left, lion, boar and horse. At her feet is an animal (lion?). She has eight hands. Is she the 
consort of Vaikuntha? 


T. A. G. Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Madras 1916, vol. II, pt. ii, pp. 527-29. 
2 Calcutta Sanskrit Series edition, sloka 92, p. 72. 


Copyright of all photographs belong to the Archaeological Survey of India. 
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NEW STUDIES IN PAHARI PAINTING 
Jagdish Mittal 


1. THE CHAMBA PAINTER LAHARU AND A DATED BHAGAVATA PURANA 


Ithough Dr. Goetz has stated‘ that Prithvi Singh (A.D. 1641-1664) introduced the Basohli style 
A in Chamba he was unable to adduce any concrete evidence in support of this statement. Today, 
however, we are on surer grounds in reconstructing a period-wise study of painting in Chamba. A consi- 
deration of the drawings and paintings collected by the author at Chamba from time to time, especially 
a portfolio of two hundred drawings obtained from Hiralal, a descendant of the Chamba painters, leads 
to the following conclusions till evidence to the contrary is available: 
(1) that the ‘Basohli Style’ obtained a foothold in Chamba only around A.D. 1700 and not in Prithvi 
Singh’s reign; 
(2) that the Chamba painters adhered to the Basohli style with slight variations till about A.D. 1750; and 
(3) that thereafter the “Basohli style’ in Chamba gradually changed its form, though still remaining under 
the influence of the parent style. 
It is this post-A.D. 1750 phase which we shall discuss in the present article on the basis of an inscription 
which is of great importance in clarifying the problems relating to Chamba painting. 
In 1961 the author and Shri Vishwa Chander Ohri found that one of the paintings (Pl. XVIII, Fig. 3) 
from the Bhagavaia Purana series in the Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba, of which Shri Ohri is the 
Curator, bore a date which appeared to be “Samvat 33." Later on Shri Ohri kindly sent me the follow- 
ing reading of the inscription — 

578 #/ 76 at fu لن‎ fuu کد نل نن‎ 
fafaur Wat 33 TI ¥. RY ٢ ٢ TT 
“Ugrasena ki raj ditta Sri Mian Shamsher Singhe likhàyà trakhane Laharu likhià samvat 33 magh 
pr. (pravishte) 25........ (illegible)........ Subh. 


The first part of the inscription means ‘the kingdom given to Ugrasena.’ This describes the theme of the 
painting which depicts Krishna installing his grandfather Ugresena as king of Mathura after slaying 
Karhsa. The rest of the inscription states that Shri Mian Shamsher Singh got the painting done by the 
nuam Laharu who painted it in Samvat 33 (Laukikakala era) i.e. the year '57 (which must in the 
present inscription mean A.D. 1757) on the 25th day of the month Magha. The reason for reading the 
date as A.D. 1757 is that Mian Sher Singh was the younger of the two sons of Raja Ugar Singh of Chamba 
(A.D. 1720-1735). Sher Singh’s elder brother later came to the gadi as Raja Umed Singh (A.D. 1748-6 

dips an 18th century date is confirmed for this painting and we can with certainty A m = 
series was painted during the reign of Raja Umed Singh in A.D. 1757 for his brother Sher Singh by ۳ 


: ae ents ik Basohli Reliefs of the Brahmor Kothi, Roopa-Lekhā, vol. XXV, No. 1 195 
n the the people whose occupation is painting, masonry, wood-carving ae Eos ‘ee as ‘trakhan’ 
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artist Laharu. This date accords closely with that suggested for the series on stylistic considerations by 
Khandalavala in Pahari Miniature Painting, Bombay 1958, P- 94, figs. 61 and 62 in the Study Supplement, 
namely, mid-18th century. 

This inscribed painting (Pl. XVIII, Fig. 3) is one from a set of twenty-two (see also Pl. XVII, Figs. t 
and 2), all by the same hand, illustrating the Bhagavata Purana. When we examine the stylistic peculia- 
rities of the artist Laharu, it becomes evident that most of the paintings illustrating Bala Kanda and 
Ayodhya Kanda (rom the Ramayana series (No. D, 67 to 115) in the Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba, 
are also attributable to this artist and his pupils or family members all working in the same style 
(Pl. XVIII, Fig. 4). 

Moreover, the paintings (Pl. XIX, Figs. 5 and 6) from a Dasavatara series, which were acquired by the 
author in Chamba, can also, on stylistic grounds, be attributed to Laharu or his studio. 

An analysis of Laharu’s style indicates the following features: 

1) Heads are large, the torso short and the legs rather thick but long. Hence as compared to Basohli 
paintings of the period A.D. 1675-1730 the proportions of the body look somewhat awkward. 


The faces are often expressionless, heavy and even stupid-looking. There is excessive use of sepia 


N 


colour shading under the nose, along the jawbone, and around the chest muscles. 


3) A long lock of hair falls on the check or the hair is curled near the ears. 


4) Eighteenth century Mughal fashions are seen consisting of a tight fitting paijama, long gherdar many- 
pleated jama of heavy flowered material almost touching the ground and a short patka (waist-sash). The 
turbans have broad cross-bands commonly seen in late Aurangzeb and Farukshiyar period paintings. 
(5) Krishna and the cowherds wear striped shorts with a patka tied round the waist. The body is bare 
except for a scarf thrown over the shoulders. They have conical caps or kulah around which is tied a 
sash, the ends of which project on its two sides. 

(6) It may be observed that with women folk the hair is brushed away from the forehead and the 
colour of the faces, both of men and women is a flesh-pink tint. 

(7) The sky is always shown on a pale, greyish-blue horizon with white wavy lines. This is a charac- 
teristic only of this group (Pl. XVIII, Fig. 4 and Pl. XIX, Fig. 5). 

(8) The depiction of rivers in the Bhdgavata series is yet another peculiarity of this particular group 
and consists of intertwining wavy lines (Pl. XVII, Fig. 1). The characteristic treatment of rocks 
may be seen here and in Pl. XIX, Fig. 5. A little tuft of grass crowns the eliptical summit 
of each rock. 

(9) The drawing of animals is good but depicts them as of heavy build (Pl. XIX, Figs. 5 and 6). 

(10) The decorative tree-types have rounded or triangular forms. The tree trunks are light flesh-pink 
or grey in colour, and have a gnarled appearance. The tree trunks are long in vertical paintings 
(Pl. XVII, Figs. 1 and 2) and short in those of horizontal format (Pl. XIX, Fig. 6). 

(11) Peculiarly sharp-edged tufts of grass on light Paris-green (pale blue-green) stippled ground is a 
formula often seen in the Chamba paintings of Laharu (Pl. XIX, Fig. 6). 

(12) The use of architecture in the Bhagavata group of paintings is almost absent but in the 6 


paintings, architecture provides a prominent setting to the themes depicted. The architectural forms 
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mixed : ajput-Mughal type (Pl. XVIII, Fig. 4), as found in paintings from Basohli, with 
, pavilions, battlements, towers, etc. But it may be noted that in the Chamba paintings 
cornices, cupolas, chhajas, pillars and 


m a pattern but 


۷ 


a greater insistence on decorative borders and motifs on the 
“Moreover the architecture in paintings from Basohli is conventionalized to for 
the Chamba paintings it is more realistic. The main colours used for architecture are flesh-pink, light 
i mahavari (lilac), white and sindiri (vermilion). 

(13) The colour tonality on the whole is not intense and lacks the daring vitality to be seen in the parent 
` Basohli style, yet it has its own charm. White, maizc-yellow, grey, flesh-pink, mango-green and pale blue 


- green predominate accentuated at places with singrafi (crude cinnabar red) and sindiri (red lead). The 


‘tonality of this group is characteristic and different even from later Chamba paintings. For outlines and 
modelling a deeper shade of the same colour is usually used. The colouring, as in the case of most Basohli 
paintings done after the first quarter of the 18th century, has a certain dryness! which a practised eye 
can discern, while the use of tin for silver colour is fairly profuse. 
(14) The floral and geometric designs used in architecture, furniture and other articles are varied. 
3 Probably this was due to the fact that Laharu was an artist who also practised other crafts such 
Ee ; ` as wood-carving. 
: (15) The borders of all the paintings are invariably singrafi-red with two thin white lines flanking a 
broad black line. 
(16) The size of the Bhagavata and Dasavatara paintings is about 20x 28 cms; whereas that of the 
Ramayana miniatures is 24 X 32 cms. The Bhagavaia paintings are mostly vertical but the Dasavatara and 
Ramayana paintings are horizontal. 
y r Dr. Goetz thought that the whole Ramdyana series was of a later date than the Bhagavata but a careful 
analysis will indicate that the Ramayana and the Bhagavata paintings are by Laharu and his studio and 
cae i: ie game quie though ghey may be a by a few years. The same studio produced the 
(E XX, D 7 and 8) in the Bhuri Singh Museum but probably around 
Ya "dh D. 770. We , in course of time, that Chamba painting tended to become more refined, and 
deem the human figure was gracefully elongated as in the Rágamálà miniatures (Pl. XX, Figs. 7 and 8) 
: In view of the inscripti ; : j i 
cae the SCIPIO e Pl. XVIII, Fig. 3, we can now confirm with confidence several of the 
ollowing suggestions which Khandalavala had tentatively put forward in his Pahari Minia 
| 1958, while formulating the characteristics of a Chamba idiom. 
| (1) The Bhagavata Purana series (Pl. XVII, Figs. 1 and 2, Pl. XVIII, Fig. 4) i 
WA I S d dhe BG po AY a D. 3) is of the Chamba School 
1s ^ ORO the Basohli Kalam. It belongs to the mid- 
ted A.D. 1757). — 
The Bhagavata Purana series of A.D. 1757 and related painti 
E Ve : > paintings must be regarded 
n ear] Basohli idiom at Chamba, though it is unlikely that ah : 5 . as a development 
E E ^ y € earlier idiom at Chamba could 
8 he only Hill State which produced Basohli Av : 
See > type paintings which can definitely 


is Basohli i 3 
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Fig. 3. Illustration to the BAagavata Purána. The installation of Ugrasena as king of Mathura. Painted by Laharu. A.D. 1 


: D Eus 757- 
Chamba Kalam. 17.8 x 25.5 cms. Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba. Same series as Pl. XXI, Figs. 1 and 2. 


i 


Fig. 4- Illustration to the Ramayana. Vasishtha telling Ram 
A.D. 1755-60. Chamba Kalam, 24 x 


a of his impending coronation as y 


nieve uvaràja. Attri e : 
32 cms. Bhuri Singh MUI (ae Ja. Attributed to 96 


amba. 
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Fig. 5. Vishnu as Parasurama slaying Sahasrabahu. Attributed to Lal 
Basohli style at Chamba. 16.8 < 24.2 cms. Author's collection. 
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Fig. 6. Vishnu as Kalki. Attributed to Laharu. Circa A.D. 1755-590. 


Basohli stvle at Chamba. 16.8 < 24.2 ems. B. K, Birla collection. 
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(3) The well-known portraits of Umed Singh (A.D. 1748-1764), Prithvi Singh (A.D. 1641-1664) ai 
Chhattar Singh (A.D. 1664-1690)! all belong to a period round about A. D. 1760 and not earlier. j 


are also likely to be the work of Laharu and his studio. I reproduce herein a drawing of Umed Singh 
(Fig. A) acquired from Hiralal. 


figures, semi-circular horizons and Chinese 
looking clouds such as the two Ragamdla mini- 
atures (Pl. XX, Figs. 7 and 8) belong to 
Chamba as correctly suggested by Khandala- 
vala,” but the date suggested by him for this 
group, namely, circa 1800 A.D. must, now, we 
feel, be modified to about cirea A.D. 1770 on 
the basis of stylistic comparisons with the 
earlier Laharu paintings of A.D 1757 

Though the paintings by Laharu and his 
studio do not achieve the high standards of the 
Rasamanjari and Ragamala paintings of Basohli 
yet they have a charm of their own apart from 
their importance as a dated landmark in the 


history of painting in Chamba. 


2. TWO CHAMBA ARTISTS— 
HARKHU AND CHAJJU 


Artists from Guler, apart from Basohli, appear 


Fig. A. Portrait of Raja Umed Singh, probably painted by to have had considerable influence on the 
Laharu. Circa A.D. 1655-60. Chamba Kalam. 22 X 16.5 cms. مسر‎ 
و‎ collection: development of painting at Chamba. Around 


A.D. 1772 Ramlal or Ram Sahai, also known 
as Ranjha, fourth son of the artist Nainsukh, is believed to have painted the study of Raja Raj Singh of 
Chamba (A.D. 1764-1794), as a young boy watching a dance performance.’ Apart from Ramlal, there is 


now evidence that Nikka,‘ the third son of Nainsukh, also painted at Chamba. Of two artists named - 


Harkhu and Chajju we hitherto knew nothing except their names. In a genealogy published by Randhawa 
in Art and Letters, Vol. 29, No. 1, these two artists were shown as the sons of Ranjha but even so they were 
listed by Randhawa in the said genealogy as non-artists. In Roopa Lekha, vol. XXVII, no. 1, 1956, p. 7, 
Randhawa again published the same genealogy but this time, without assigning any reason for the 


change, showed Harkhu and Chajju as the sons of Nikka. These genealogies published by Randhawa, ک‎ 


1 Khandalavala, Pahari Miniature Painting, 1958, Figs. 65, 63 and 64 in the Study Supplement. 


2 Ibid., Fig. 22 ascribed to Chamba as 1800-1825 and the Study Supplement Figs. 177, 180 and 183 B, all id 


Chamba as late 18th century. 
3 Karl Khandalavala, “An Aniruddha-Usha Series from Chamba and the Painter Ram Lal," 
Nos. 1-2, 1955-56, p. 41; also pl. V. fig. 3. : 
4 Vishwa Chander Ohri, *Four Important Inscriptions on Pahari Paintings," Lalit Kala, No. 11, pp. "m 7 
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have been criticised by Khandalavala as unreliable in his 


Pahari Miniature Painting, 1958, p. 336, where he has published them. One thing is certain, however, that 
Randhawa’s informant misled him in stating that Harkhu and Chajju were non-artists. Moreover, the 


informant could not have been reliable because he has thought that Ramlal and Ranjha were brothers, 


whereas in fact Rāñjhā was only another name by which Ramlal was known as is obvious from the 


inscription on Ramlal’s portrait in the Lahore Museum (Lalit Kala, Nos. 1-2, page 44). But whether 
Harkhu and Chajju were the sons of Nikka or of Ramlal, it is certain that they came from Nainsukh's 
family and that both Nikka and Ramlal were settled in Guler before migrating to Chamba! 

Recently the writer acquired several miniatures from the Khajanchi family of Chamba in which two 
paintings (Pl. XXI, Figs. 9 and 10) bear on their reverse the attributions *Harkhu' (Fig. a) and ‘Chajju 
Chatrehare’ = Chajju painter (Fig. b) in Hindi script. It is believed that these miniatures once belonged 
to the Chamba rulers. Apart from the two inscribed paintings by Harkhu and Chajju, there are several 
others in this group which can be assigned to these two artists. The authenticity of the two inscriptions 
mentioning Harkhu and Chajju, is beyond question, and these inscribed paintings enable us to add two 


more names to the small list of known Pahari artists. 


RAR 


+ 


Fig. a. Showing the inscrip- Fi inscripti 
SE : g.b. The inscription 
tion “Harkhw’ on the reverse "Chajju Chatrehare" on the 


of Pl. XXI, Fig. 9. reverse of Pl. XXI, Fig. 10. 


Since Ramlal and Nikka worked for Raja Raj Singh of Chamba (A.D. 1764-1794), it would be quite 
natural for their descendants, Harkhu and Chajju, to have worked for Jit Singh (A.D. 1794-1808), the 
successor of Raj Singh, who also patronized artists. It is this connection of Guler artists with Chamba that 
no doubt accounts for stylistic similarities in several Chamba and Guler paintings. It also indicates that 
the members of Seu’s family were employed as artists all over the Hills. In view of this fact, we should be 
cautious in propounding theories with regard to different schools or creating new schools. The petty Hill 
rulers were constantly at war with neighbouring States, and the downfall of a ruler might easily entail a 
change in patronage for the artist. Matrimonial alliances between the Hill States may have also 2 to the 
migration of artist families, amongst other reasons. 


Harkhu and Chajju, no doubt, learnt their art from Ramlal? and Nikka, but their work can be disti 
, : can be distin- 
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NEW STUDIES IN PAHARI PAINTING 


guished from that of their elders. Harkhu and Chajju were painters in the Kangra style and the faces of 
the women in their paintings follow the ‘Standard’ female type! of the Kangra Kalam. The work of 
Ramlal is more sensitive and his figures are slimmer, but in dexterity, Harkhy and Chajju could emulate 
him. Gur Sahai, a reputed cousin of Harkhu and Chajju, worked at Guler, while they were working at 
Chamba, and though his work has a resemblance to theirs it is more stiff in drawing, not so fine in execu- 
tion, and weaker in composition and colouring.” 

Between Harkhu and Chajju the work of the former has more delicacy, lyrical quality and richness of 
colouring. Harkhu uses a fresh terraverdish green but in Chajju's work it tends to be near sap or raw 
green; Harkhu uses Indian yellow or yellow-ochre but Chajju uses bright orpiment yellow which along 
with his greens sometimes gives a slightly harsh effect to his colouring. Chajju's females, moreover, are 
somewhat shorter in stature with a proportionately larger head, though not ungainly. Apart from certain 
differences there are also similarities due no doubt to the fact that they were brothers and trained, 
according to the Indian tradition, in one gharana. I feel it was this ghardnd that evolved the “Standard” 
female type? of the Kangra Kalam and that its creator was Ramlal, while Harkhu, Chajju, Gur Sahai 
and many other artists adopted his type with slight variations till it became a norm in the Hills. 

The female faces painted by Harkhu and Chajju are graceful and delicately finished with softly stippled 
shading. Though this facial type is derived by them from Ramlal’s work (seen in the Aniruddha- Usha 
series) yet the female face in Ramlal's work is slimmer, being on a slimmer body, and possesses 
greater delicacy. 

The ‘Portrait of Raja Jit Singh of Chamba with Rani’ (Pl. XXII, Fig. 12), in the Bhuri Singh Museum 
can, with confidence, be ascribed to Chajju and it is, therefore, reasonable to assume that Chajju was 
in Jit Singh's (A.D. 1794-1808) employ. Attra’s inscription confirms this. As the portrait shows Jit Singh © 
to be about twenty-five years of age it is very likely that this was done in A.D. 1799 or 1800. 

The discovery of the paintings of Harkhu and Chajju by the writer disproves the belief that most of the 
paintings which are available in Chamba were painted in the Kangra Valley.* We can now be definite 
that quite a number of the paintings in the Kangra style found in Chamba were actually painted in 
Chamba itself. : 

On stylistic grounds I have attributed ‘“‘Love-stricken Gopis with Krishna" (Pl XXIV, Fig. 15) to 


few paintings obtained by the Punjab Museum from Mian Nihal Singh of Chamba. It was on the strength of an inscrip- 
tion on the reverse of Raj Singh’s youthful portrait study watching a dancer that Khandalavala equated Ram Sahai 
with Ramlal and suggested that he was in Raj Singh’s employ and painted not only the portrait study but also the 
Aniruddha- Usha series. This surmise has now been confirmed by Ohri's discovery of Attra’s inscription (Lalit Kala, No. 11, 
p. 59) and my discovery of Harkhu and Chajju (sons or nephews of Ramlal) as Chamba painters. 

1 The ‘Standard’ female facial type is described by Khandalavala in Lalit Kald, Nos. 1-2, p. 41 as follows: “The ‘Standard’ 
type has the nose almost in line with the forehead, narrow stylized eyes, the chin somewhat sharp, no modelling of the 
face and the hair painted as a flat black mass of colour, without any shading.” This type is seen only from circa 1770 
onwards. But I would add here that the female face in Harkhu’s and Chajju’s work has modelling near the jaw bone, 
nose, neck and under the eyes but it is extraordinarily soft and done with very minute long stipples. 

2 Randhawa, Kangra Valley Painting, pl. 23, and Art and Letters, vol. XXIX, No. 1, p. 8, where a painting said to be by 
Gur Sahài is reproduced. 

3 I exclude here the Bkdgavata type which is the other important facial type seen in the Kangra Kalam and which may 
have been evolved by Manak and his son Kaushala (Kushan Lal). 

4 Lalit Kala, Nos. 1-2, pl. C. 

5 Jit Singh (1794-1808), son of Raj Singh, born in 1775 was nineteen years old when he came to the throne. 

6 M.S. Randhawa, ‘A Reassessment of Some Paintings described in Gangoly’s Masterpieces of Rajput Paintings, Lalit Kala, 


Nos. 3-4, 1956-57, PP- 98-99. 
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LALIT KALA 


gt E : s irror” (Pl. XXII, Fig. 11) while I have attributed 
Harkhu as also “Rani with prince looking into a mirror ( , Fig, B and “The Month of 


“Lady enticing a parrot” (Pl. XXIII, Fig. 13) as well as “Summer Season 
Asuj” (Pl. XXIII, Fig. 14) to Chajju. 


Fig. B. Summer season. Attributed to Chajju. 
Circa A.D. 1800. 


I am also reproducing an example of Ramlal’s work from the Krishna-Sudama series in the Bhuri Singh 
Museum (Pl. XXIV, Fig. 16). 


3. A PORTRAIT OF RAJA RAJ SINGH OF CHAMBA AND THE PAINTER NIKKA | 


Only eight portraits! of Raja Raj Singh (A.D. 1764-1794), a patron of painting in Chamba are known. 
This number is small compared to the portraits of the other patrons of Pahari painting such as Balwant 
Singh of Jammu (mid-18th century), Raja Govardhan Chand (A.D. 1745-73) and Prakash Chand of 
Guler (A.D. 1773-90) and Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra (A.D. 1775-1823). Though Raj Singh’s time was 


! Five of these have been discussed in detail by Khandalavala in ‘Pahari Miniat inti - i 
ER مه تد‎ HA by مس‎ rı Minature Painting, 1958, pp. 220-221. A list of 
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Fig. 16. Sudama taking leave of Krishna. Attributed to Ramlal. Circa د‎ 
Chamba Kalam. Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba: ED: 
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NEW STUDIES IN PAHARI PAINTING 


largely occupied in wars, it is now established that he had painters in his employ. 

interested in having himself painted. = 
The well-known study ‘Raja Raj Singh of Chamba at a Dance Party’ is ascribed by Kh: 
artist Ramlal as having been painted around A.D. 1772.' Some more paintings such asthe 4 nir j 
set and other paintings from the Bhuri Singh Museum, namely, Arishna-Sudama, Krishna-Rukmiigd 
which also come from Chamba and are similar in style can be regarded as his work. They prove that 
Ramlal, fourth son of Nainsukh, worked at Chamba. ; 


Although there is no local tradition available that he worked at Guler, several paintings from Guler which 
appear to be by his hand are known. Attra's inscriptions shows that he originally came from Guler. His 
first contact with Chamba might well have been during the closing years of Raja Umed Singh’s reign 
(A.D. 1748-1764) as it is unlikely that a young prince of fifteen would commission an artist to paint his 
portrait, unless he was already known to him. Raja Raj Singh was only nine when he came to the 
throne and in his above mentioned portrait at a dance party he is about fifteen years of age. However, 
no portraits or paintings by Ramlal which can be of an earlier period than A.D. 1772 are available 
from Chamba. 

The question now remains who painted the other fine portraits which come from Guler and Chamba. 
Was Ramlal the painter of these portraits also? I feel that except for “Raja Raj Singh at a Dance Party’ 
the other portraits are the work of an artist different from Ramlal. But at the same time it is evident 
that this other artist was also from Pandit Seu’s family. If this viewpoint is correct it means that another 
member of this family also worked at Chamba in addition to Ramlal. There is a striking similarity between 
some of Raj Singh’s known portraits and the portrait groups of Raja Govardhan Chand in his old age and 
those of Raja Prakash Chand of Guler (A.D. 1773-1790). Khandalavala says? *Nainsukh's sons, Gauha 
(Gur Sahai) and Nikka, are said to have taken service under Prakash Chand of Guler (A.D. 1773-1799) 
and they are probably the painters of several fine miniatures of the Prakash Chand period.” He further 
says in the footnote that, “This was the tradition amongst the living Guler artists in the early years of 
this century when the Amritsar dealer, the late Radha Krishna Bharany, visited Haripur."^ Considering 
the local tradition at Guler and the work of other sons of Nainsukh, the person responsible for the portrait 
work with which we are concerned here (i.e. of Prakash Chand period) seems to be Nikka. It would 
appear that he specialised in well-characterized portraiture largely derived in style from the work of his 
uncle Manak and his father Nainsukh. Happily I obtained from an artist family of Chamba an inscribed 
sketch (Pl. XXVI, Fig. 21) wherein Nikka is depicted painting with the artist “Isar” sitting in front 
with folded hands and behind ‘Isar’ is a woman, perhaps Isar's wife. The presence of Nikka’s portrait at 
Chamba increases the possibility that Nikka was the author of the portraits in question at Chamba and خو‎ 


at Guler. This surmise receives further support from the inscription on Pl. XXVI, Fig. 21 which reads — 


1 “gn Aniruddha-Usha Serics from Chamba and the Painter Ram Lal,” Lalit Kala, Nos. 1-2, 1055-50, PP- 37-44- : E 
2 Lalit Kala, No. 11, p. 59- etd 

3 Ibid., Nos. 1-2, 1955-59, P- 40- 
^ Ibid., f. n. 5, p- 40- 

5 Isar was a Chamba artist. 
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"ts painter Nikka of Guler. It is to be inferred from this inscription that 
and the cousin Kushan P (aus!) at Guler. The presence of Nikka at 


thai the Ei M phase existed in Chamba and that some Guler artists did visit Chamba 
ET were perhaps permanently employed in that State. No painting earlier than ‘Raja Raj Singh at a 
Dane e Party’ is known in which the ‘Standard’ Kangra face appears, and it is possible (as Khandalavala 
Iso feels) that this facial type originated in Chamba and not at Guler or Kangra. Although in most 
Indian paintings the beautiful female types are the result of the artist’s constant obser vation of many 
beautiful faces, it is a fact that sometimes a beautiful facial type has been inspired by a particular woman. 
په‎ The facial type derived from Bani Thani in Kishangarh painting is one such example.’ 1 feel that it is 
te possible that the study of the beautiful dancer performing before Raj Singh is an authentic portrait of 
- the danseuse and it might be this face, which due to constant use by Ramlal became a model for other 
painters in his family and for the Kangra artists in general. 
` But let me revert to my main theme. The richly coloured and sensitive portrait of Raj Singh (Pl. XXV, 
Fig. 17) was obtained by me from Chamba during a visit in 1956. On the reverse there is a Hindi 
inscription which reads sî us sa fag sf’ (‘Sri Raja Umed Singh Ji’). But this is a later addition by a 
person who mistook Raj Singh for his father Umed Singh. The same mistake was committed in case of 
another portrait (Pl. XXVI, Fig. 20) obtained by me from the same family. Although it is a portrait 
of Raja Jit Singh, it is inscribed as ‘Raja Raj Singh’ (Jit Singh’s father). Such errors should make 
us cautious about accepting inscriptions at their face value. That Pl. XXV, Fig. 17 is Raj Singh as a 
young man can admit of no doubt. This should be compared with the portrait group Pl. X XV, Fig. 18 


Ye EA in the Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba, by a different artist. In both Raj Singh appears to be about 

we twenty-five years of age. 

In PI. XXV, Fig. 17, Raj Singh is shown sitting against a gold background under a red chandovd (canopy), 

— he is holding a falcon and another man, perhaps his ‘vazir’ or a relation, is sitting with a girl, about three 
1 _ years of age, while an attendant holds the morchhal. But in Pl. XXV, Fig. 18 the attendants are all 
ladies. Perhaps the artist wanted to show the Raja in his zendnd. 

EE is no doubt that Pl. XXV, tig 17 isa وه‎ study and g cordingly its date would be circa 


iblished in Khandalavala’s Pahāri Miniature Painting, p. 339, as “Dhanidas of Guler.” The inscription 


7 at that time but during another visit to Chamba, I got it read locally where it was 
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ti ion of territory once belonged to Raj Singl 
J Singh and is now in Kangra 
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Fig. 19. Portrait of Raja Raj Singh of Chamba. Fig. 
Attributed to Nikka. Circa A.D. 1790. Chamba 
Kalam. Almost same size. Bhuri Singh 
Museum, Chamba. 


20. Portrait of Raja Jit Singh of Chamba. 
Girca A.D. 1790. Chamba Kalam. Indian Arts 
Palace, New Delhi. 


Se 


Fig. 21. The Artist Nikka painting the artist Isar. 
Circa A.D. 1790. Chamba Kalam, 13X9 cms, 
Author's collection. 
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and heir apparent, a homely feature which I have not noticed elsewhere.’ As : matter 
portraits from Guler have a similar homely feature. ; 


Museum, Pl. XXV, Fig. 17 from my collection, ‘Raja Raj Singh of Chamba in the Garden with hi 
Rani," Museé Guimet, Paris, and the untraceable ‘Darbar of Raj Singh of Chamba’? are ali 
one artist—Nikka. 
Hereunder I append a list of the eight portraits of Raja Raj Singh of Chamba. Besides this is a list 
of portraits of Raja Prakash Chand for comparison and better understanding of the work of the 
Guler artist Nikka. 
A. List of Raja Ra Singh s known portraits: 
1. Raja Raj Singh of Chamba in the Garden with his Rani, Collection Museé Guimet, Paris. 
Reproduced: Archer, Indian Painting in the Punjab Hills, pl. 34; Artibus Asiae, vol. X, no. 3. 
Khandalavala, Pahari Miniature Painting, no. 168. 
2. Raj Singh of Chamba, Collection Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba (Pl. XXVI, Fig. 19). 
Reproduced: Catalogue of the Bhuri Singh Museum, 1909 (pl. 4).. 
Khandalavala, Pahari Miniature Painting, no. 170. Artibus Asiae, vol. X, no. 3. 
3. Raj Singh of Chamba, Collection Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba (Pl. XXV, Fig. 18). 
Not reproduced elsewhere. 
4. Darbar of Raj Singh, presented by Raja Sham Singh of Chamba to Ujfalvy. Present where- 
abouts not known. 
Reproduced: Artibus Asiae, vol. X, no. 3. Khandalavala, Pahari Miniature Painting, no. 169. 
5. Raja Raj Singh, National Museum, New Delhi. Not reproduced. Similar to Pl. XXVI, Fig. 19 E e 
according to Khandalavala. 
6. Raja Ràj Singh holding his court (Collection not known to me). 
Reproduced: Journal of Indian Society of Oriental Art, vol. I, no. 2, pl. 35, fig. 2. 
7. Raja Raj Singh watching a dance performance, Collection late Shri N. C. Mehta, Bombay. 
Reproduced: Khandalavala, Pahari Miniature Painting, fig. 87. 
Lalit Kala, Nos. 1-2, fig. 3, opp. p- 44- 
8. Raja Raj Singh, Collection Hyderabad State Museum, Hyderabad. Not reproduced. 
B. List of Guler portraits which I feel are by Nikka: 
Khandalavala, Pahari Miniature Painting, nos. 117, 124 and 131. 


EDITORS’ NOTE: S. 
Shri Vishwa Chander Ohri, in Lalit Kala No. 11 in his Four Important Inscriptions on Pahari Paintings, pp. 58-60, has established 

that both Ramlal and Nikka were in the service of Raj Singh of Chamba, 1764-1794. But it is quite possible that Nikka was — 
also at one time in the service of the Guler court or painted pictures on commission for the Guler court and late ned - 
Ràj Singh's service. Tradition, for what it is worth, has associated Nikka with Guler. Another painter of Pandit Seu’s fam 
namely, Kushan Lal (Kaushalà) also seems to have worked at the Guler court before he joined the service 
Chand of Kangra and became his leading painter. : ; 


١ Khandalavala, Pahari Miniature Painting, no. 168. 
2 Ibid., no. 169. 
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ADAVALLAN AND DAKSHINAMERUVITANKAR OF THE TANJORE TEMPLE 
N. Nagaswamy 


ecently the author had occasion to notice an inscription on the pedestal of the Nataraja image 
R (Pl. XXVII, Fig. 1) in the Rājarājeśvara (Brihadīśvara) temple of Tanjore. It was also observed 
that the image of Nataraja has undergone repairs. 
The inscription is on the original pedestal in modern Nagari characters and is in four lines. It reads: 


maana Tefen ورا از‎ armes (qued), 
were gerer: ۳/891: aaa: ۱ 
FMAM: FILE ETA ETT, 

sit faa Ron GAT cw d نند سالد‎ dU 


“Under orders of the queen Kamakshi, the wife of king Sivaji, her agent Nagaraja repaired the worn 
out image of Nataràja, in the temple of Brihadisvara, in the Salivahana Saka 1807 (A.D. 1885) equivalent 
to Tarana, on a full-moon day which fell on a Tuesday and reconsecrated the image.” 
From other inscriptions found in this temple, as well as elsewhere, we know that queen Kamakshi Bamba 
Bai was the chief queen of the Maratha king Sivaji of Tanjore and that she was in charge of all the 
Tanjore temples and was responsible for carrying out extensive renovations to temples in and around 
Tanjore. Pandit Nagaraja Ramaji was her agent for this purpose and under her orders carried out many 
renovations. At her instance, he constructed an ardhamandapa and mahamandapa in the temple of Raja- 
gopalaswamy inside the Fort, and consecrated Sri Satprabhavagivendra Sarasvati Svāmī as well as the 
Shodasabhuja Chakrapani (the sixteen-armed Chakrapani image). 
The Nàgariinscription on the pedestal of Nataraja referred to above, makes it clear that the present image 
of Nataraja was repaired under the orders of queen Kàmakshi. It is thus evident that an old worn out 
image of Nataraja was lying in the temple requiring repairs and that it was in fact repaired and reconse- 
crated. The pedestal of the image under discussion has been repaired on either side. The prabhà has also 
been repaired from the pedestal up to the middle. Thus the upper part of the circular prabhà is original 
while the lower part on either side has been recast. The inscription is found on the original portion of the 
pedestal. At the junction of the old prabha and the new addition, a makara motif is introduced. One can 
easily perceive the difference in the metals of the original and new parts of the prabha. The original is fine 
copper, while the repaired portion seems to be pañchaloha. The difference in the treatment of flames of 
d a also be noted. The leg placed on the back of the dwarf (Muyalagan) is also broken at the 
e and has been repaired. The artist who carried out this repai i : 
around the ankle thus hiding the repaired portion. That the n TOREM UR : E ee 
part of the original image can 
be CR from its Eur Wornkmanship and difference in the quality of the metal. No snake is noticed at the 
ke in moar Nataria images. Since the inscription is specific about repairs to this image and since the 
repairs are evident, there can be no doubt that the image is the original one belonging to the temple and 


being in need of repairs was lying in the temple without being worship 


5 ped. According to the Manasara 
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ADAVALLAN AND DAKSHINAMERUVITANKAR OF THE TANJORE TEMPLE E : | 


repairs are permitted to metal images other than to the face and the body. The repairs carried one Seite 
present case are to comparatively unimportant parts of the icon and the main image still retains all 
its original splendour. It is a perfect image of Nataraja and in all probability is of the age of Raja Raja 
who built the great fane to which it belongs. 

It is necessary here to mention that in the inscription of Raja Raja I, the term Nataraja is not mentioned. 
It is referred to as Adavallan ‘Master dancer.’ The term Adavallan is not an innovation of Raja Raja I. 
Apparaswamigal, the contemporary of the Pallava king Mahendravarman (A.D. 600-630) and Tirujna- 
nasambandha his younger contemporary, have both referred to Natarája as Adavallan. Appar refers to 
the Nataraja of Chidambaram as Kutthadavallan and the Nataraja of Innumber temple as Adavallar. 
Sambandha uses the word Adavalla adigal. In the Tanjore temple itself is an inscription which records 
the setting up of an image of Adavallar, by Chola Mahadevi, the queen of Raja Raja I. From the 
description of the image, it is clear that the term Adavallar refers to Nataraja. Another inscription in 
the same temple refers to the image of Adavallan set up by Raja Raja I himself. 

As stated earlier, there are two images referred to as Adavallan and Adavallar in the Tanjore temple 
inscriptions. One was set up by Raja Raja I and the other by his queen Chola Mahadevi. Is the present 
image the one set up by Raja Raja I or his queen? It would have been difficult to arrive at a conclusion, 
had it not been for the inscriptions themselves. The measurements given for the image of Adavallan set 
up by Chola Mahadevi do not tally when compared with the present figure, which is a much larger one. 
Unfortunately, the detailed description of the Adavallan image set up by Raja Raja I is not available. 
However, the present image being much larger in size than the one set up by Chola Mahadevi, it would 
follow that it is the Adavallàn image set up by Raja Raja I, to whose reign it can be ascribed also on 
grounds of style. t 

At present there are two metal images of N atarája in the big temple. One is the larger image already 
identified above as the Ádavallàn set up by Raja Raja I, while the other is about 2}’ in height including 
the pedestal (Pl. XXVII, Fig. 2). It is also a beautiful image and has all the characteristics of an 
early Chola icon. The question may arise as to whether this image is the Adavallar set up by Chola 
Mahàdevi, the queen of Raja Raja I. According to the inscription, the image set up by the queen 
should have nine ja/4s and seven pushpamalas. It should be about 16" in height. The pedestal should also 
be proportionately small. But the present figure has thirteen ja/as and eleven pushpamalas. Its height 1s 
also greater. Hence, the smaller Nataraja image found in the temple is not the one set up by Chola 
Mahàdevi. It is an image probably set up by someone else, about which we have no records. 

Another icon, Dakshinameruvitankar, is also mentioned frequently in the inscriptions at the Tanjore 
temple. Unfortunately, as in the case of Adavallàn, the detailed description of Dakshinameruvitankar is 
also not available in the inscriptions. Attempts to identify the main deity of the temple itself as Adavallan 
and also as Dakshinameruvitankar have been made. But this viewpoint is not correct. It is quite clear 
that Adavallan is a metal image and refers to Nataraja. The main deity which is the mulasthdna linga is 
always referred to in the inscriptions as Ràjaràje$varamudiar and Rajarajesvarmudiar Paramasvami. 
Hence, the term Adavallan cannot be applied to the main deity. So also the term Dakshinameruvitankar 
cannot be applied to the main deity. The inscriptions found in the temple clearly make a distinction 
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between Rajarajesvaramudiar and Dakshinameruvitankar. Inscription No. 26 of South Indian Inscriptions, 


Vol. IJ, speaks of provisions made for both Rajarajesvaramudiar and Dakshinameruvitankar. Hence 
Dakshinameruvitankar is a different icon from the main deity. The term vitankar is taken to mean a 
deity who has not been sculptured but is a Svayambhu (self-born). By the time of Tirunavukkarasgu 
(A.D. 600) the term has come to be used with reference to uísavavigrahas (metal images). Tiruvarür is 
a very famous temple and the main deity is called Vanmikanatha. The Somaskanda image (the main 
utsavavigraha) of this temple is called Vidhivitankar. There are seven temples in South India where the 
Somiskanda images (utsavavigrahas) are famous by their name vifarkars. These places are called sapta- 


vitankasthanas (the seven places of zi/ankas) and are 


I. 07 — Vidhivitankar 
2. Tirunallar — Nagaravitankar 
3. Nagapattinam — Sundaravitankar 
4. Tirukkarayil — Adivitankar 

5.  Tirukolil — Avanivitankar 
6. Tiruvaymur — Nilavitankar 

7. Tirumaraikkadu — Bhavànivitankar 


Tirunavukkarasu refers to the processional image of Tiruvarür as Vidhivitankar, Bhavanividhivitankar. 
It may be mentioned that in all Saiva temples, the Somaskanda image is the most important and is consi- 
dered to be the representative of the main deity in metal (cala bhera). It receives daily worship with care 
and is the principal processional deity in all Saivite shrines. For all festivals, the Somaskanda image is 
taken out in procession while others are taken out only on specific occasions. Further, though the Soma- 
skanda group consists of Siva, Uma and Skanda, a separate image of Uma is also set up for this group and 
is generally known as Bhogasakti Amman. According to an inscription in the Tanjore temple, a Sakti 
was set up for Dakshinameruvitankar and this Goddess was taken out in procession separately. Further, 
in all the temples, whether the other forms are available or not, the image of Somaskanda with Bhogasakti 
and the image of Nataraja are invariably noticed. Having regard to the above facts it is quite possible 
that Dakshinameruvitankar was the main Somaskanda image of Rajarajesvara temple. In this connection 
it may be noted that none of the inscriptions of the temple refers to a Somaskanda image, though almost 
all other forms of icons are mentioned. Two further facts may be taken into consideration: 

(a) inscription No. 26 refers to provision made for the daily abhisheka of both Rajarajesvaramudiar and 
Dakshinameruvitankar. It is evident that the reference is to the main deity and the principal image 
of Somaskanda. 

(b) The aps of Raja Raja I Bion two important weight standards. They are called Dakshina- 
posean ee uie YA We may assume that the weights were named after the 

It is well known that the Nataraja temple of Chi i i E 

The principal deity there is the xe m pee es ADAE Suede us 

important than even the mulasthana. Next to (hia ibaramn the temple t: T E ps e 

importance. Here too Somaskanda is the principal deity UE E وک‎ n et 

8 greater attention than the mulasthana. 


Copyright of photographs belongs to the Institut Francais D'Indologie Pondicherry. 
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Fig. 1. Natarája, Brhadisvara temple, Tanjore. 
with inscription in Tamil on the pedestal. 
Set up by Raja Raja I A.D. 985-1015 
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o. The smaller image of Nati 
Brhadisvara temple, Tanjore. 
Probably Early Chola. 
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Fig. 1. Lalit Ragini. 63^ 73". Probably Mewar. 
A.D. 1600. Collection of Gopikrishna 
Kanoria, Calcutta. 
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Fig. 2. Ragini Varari. 63" x 74". Probably Mewar. 
A.D. 1600. Collection of Gopikrishna 
Kanoria, Calcutta. 
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"TWO EARLY RAJASTHANI RAGINI PICTURES 


Hiren Mukherjee 


Wi our knowledge of 17th century Rajasthani painting has advanced much in recent years due : 
to the researches of Karl Khandalavala, Basil Gray, Dr. Herman Goetz and others, we are 
still in the dark as regards its development in the 16th century. Many examples are known, specially — 
those under the general label kulahdar group, which must be assigned to the 16th century on stylistic 

grounds. But their dates and provenance are matters of conjecture and we must subject them to critical 

analysis before arriving at any conclusions. 

The earliest known dated example which can definitely be assigned to Rajasthan is the famous Chawand 

set of A.D. 1605, now mostly in the collection of Gopi Krishna Kanoria of Calcutta. The fact that the 

series was painted in Chawand, a town near Chitor, indicates that Mewar played a prominent part in 

the development of early Rajasthani painting. Though no earlier dated examples have so far come to 

light, yet we can assume that the series was not an isolated example of its own kind. This becomes more 

evident if we compare the present set (Pl. XXVIII, Figs. 1 and 2) with several miniatures of the 
kulahdar group! where similar conventions such as the undulating cloud rimmed with white and the 
dark or dark-blue skies also occur. Without disregarding the Mughal influence, which is so apparent, we 
can say that the series (Pl. XXVIII, Figs. 1 and 2) had its roots in indigenous traditions. 

The two Ragini paintings reproduced here from the Kanoria collection evidently come from a larger set, 
the remaining illustrations of which are not now traceable. The miniatures bear a striking resemblance 
to those of the 1605 Ragamálà series. The convention of representing clouds by a wavy band of blue girdled E2 
with white and the sky by a patch of black colour are retained here. The draughtsmanship is superior to = 
that of the Chawand series and the figures are more sensitive. The architecture is simple and the slender 
columns characteristic of the late Akbar period, as seen in the 1605 Chawand Ragamala set, are yet to 
make their appearance. A peculiar feature to be noted is that the pillars are without any capital and this 
reminds us of several earlier miniatures belonging to the kulahdar group (Laur-Chanda, Chaurapafichasika 
and the Vijayendra Suri Ràgamálà). Another notable feature is the absence of alcoves in the inner walls 
of the apartments. These alcoves meant for goblets and wine jars were introduced by the Mughals and 
later adopted by the Rajputs, as seen in the 1605 Ragamala set. 

The solitary male figure in Lalit Ragini is borrowed directly from Mughal painting of the Akbar period. 
The female figures though derived from Western Indian painting as indicated by the long nose, double — — 
chin and the stiff end of the odhni, yet show the stamp of Mughal influence. This female type with some Ec 

modifications was later adopted by the Popular Mughal School of painting. Kl 
The palette is limited to yellow, light blue, light green and lacquer red, all reminiscent of an cartier t 
tradition. But the colour scheme alone is not a reliable guide in dating pictures, as the same colou 


! Specially the Prince of Wales Museum's Gita Govinda and the scattered Bhagavata Purana, we in the c 
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"XXVIII, Fig. 1). 
ja four-pointed chakdar jama and a long waist-sash, all borrowed from Mughal 
riod. The jama is fastened to the right instead to the left and this points to an 
e heroine wears a short blue bodice, a long sarî and black tassels. Though she 


DN 


RN is ٢٢ The pillars have toral motifs incised on them. The white and red margin 


rari Ragini. 63" x 71". (Pl. XXVIII, Fig. 2). 
eroine wearing a blue sari and light blue bodice is seated on a cylindrical pillow, with hands up- 
| uised. Her companion wearing a black sari and a green bodice is seated on a similar pillow. Both the 
wear black tassels and transparent odhnis. A red screen with flower designs at the border provides 
a backdrop for the two figures. To the left is a pavilion within which is seen the heroine's bedchamber. 
The bed is carefully prepared but the hero has not yet come. The interior of the room is painted green. 
` The sky is represented as before by black with a band of light blue cloud and wavy white lines cutting 
- across the upper right hand corner. The white and red margin has yellow border. At the top a Sanskrit 
verse is inscribed on the yellow ground. 
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DECCANI PAINTING 


An Opinion on an Illustrated Manuscript in the British Museum 


B. N. Goswamy 


ith regard to “Some Unpublished Deccan Miniatures," by Douglas Barrett, I feel that nil 
Ww there is clear evidence for establishing the broad lines of development of painting in the Decean, 
speculative ascriptions may tend to confuse the issue. For this reason I find it necessary to record my 
disagreement with Barrett. These miniatures, in my opinion, are not Deccani, much less Golconda. 
Apart from the fact that the recognition of three main “schools” in the Deccan—Bijapur, Ahmednagar 
and Golconda—somewhat unnecessarily emphasises cultural boundaries which could not have existed 
in any rigidity, it implies the possibility of clear distinction between these. Too much is frequently made 
of provenance, and while the slightest varieties of treatment are at once designated as “schools,” the total 
material for study is by no means very large. The “concrete evidence," as Barrett himself has pointed 
out in the case of Bijapur painting, is “small indeed;" part of the material from Ahmednagar can be 
accepted merely as “fair attributions,” and scholars are left with “no real evidence for the Golconda 
style," should the identification of the ‘portrait’ of Muhammad Qutb Shah, the most important docu- 
ment from that State, be rejected. I continue to see therefore the Deccani style defined with certainty 
only by the manuscript illustrations of the 16th century which have a style and a feeling all their own; 
or by the Diwén-i-Urfi? and the Khawar Namah“ of the 17th century. Some help can be rendered by 
portraits of undoubted extraction like the Golconda album in the British Museum, or by the signed 
works of Deccani artists in the collections like those of Sir Akbar Hydari and Prof. Agha Haider Hasan of 
Nizam College, Deccan. 
The five miniatures attributed to Golconda by Barrett, and dated by him to circa A.D. 1586-1599, were 
found in a copy of the Diwan-i- Hafiz in the British Museum.’ These do not, as pointed out by him, “have 
anything to do with the subject of the poem” and are not related to the manuscript. There is nothing 
in them, or in the manuscript, to suggest that the paintings come from the Deccan. The extrinsic evidence, 
on the other hand, is against this conclusion. For there is at least the undeniable physical connection 


between them and the Ms. in which they are inserted; and the manuscript was neither written nor 


١ Douglas Barrett, “Some Unpublished Deccan Miniatures,” Lalit Kala, No. 7, April 1950, pp. 9-13- 
2 Ibid., p. 9. 
3 Stuart C. Welch, Jr., “Early Mughal Miniature Paintings,” drs Orientalis, vol. 3, Smithsonian Institution Michigan 1959. 
+ In the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. See Stooke and Khandalavala, The Laud Ragamala, Oxford 1953- 
Moti Chandra, ‘‘Illustrated Ms. of Nala-Damayanti in the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay,” 
Roopa Lekha, vol. III, serial I, 1946, pp. 20-21. 
There is another Khawar Namah in the India Office Library. 
See Dr. Stella Kramrisch, A Survey of Painting inthe Deccan, London 1937, p. 129- چک‎ 
5 British Museum Ms. Add. 22,282, which has several Golconda portraits of the ruler and his councillors. The inscriptions 
in Dutch clearly prove that the portrait of Abul Hasan Qutb Shih is contemporary. There is another album, British 
Museum Ms. Add. 5,254, with several Deccani portraits. 
M. Abdulla Chughtai, “A Few Hindu Miniature Painters," Islamic Culture, vol. VIII, No. 3 (July 1934). PP- 397-92- 


7 British Museum Ms. Add. 16,762. 
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of Delhi,' so that the provenance of the Ms. at any rate is almost certainly the north. It was acquired by 


Col. D. Ochterlony at Delhi on Sept. 10, 1805, and presented by him to William Yule from whose 
possession it passed to the British Museum.? I am not leading the reader to believe that the paintings are 
in the Mughal style of the mid-17th century; they obviously are not. I am only suggesting that there is 
nothing in the circumstances of the acquisition, or ownership, or the copyist’s origin, or provenance of 
discovery of the Ms. to indicate a Deccani origin. The name of the patron is not given. 

The only evidence that remains therefore on which to assign these miniatures is intrinsic, that of style 
and convention. Of that style which “eluded the earnest Mughal,” but “came naturally and easily’? 
to the Deccani artists, I fail to find any evidence in the paintings. Because by that style I understand 
a certain largeness of design and a boldness of composition rendered with a brilliant palette. In the Dec- 
cani paintings of the latter part of the 16th century, women are “stately creatures," men appear “sleek 
and princely; the line is sinuous and carries its rhythm far into the 17th century. The miniatures in 
this Ms. are not devoid of all merit: in fact they do possess a charm of their own. But they do not by any 
means answer to the description of Deccani paintings of that date or even later. There is an agitation in 
these which is reminiscent of Persian models, and which lacks the monumental serenity of Deccani compo- 
sitions. Even in the later Deccan paintings like the Diwdn-i- Urfi illustrations, the portraits of Muhammad 
Qutb Shah* and Ali Adil Shah,’ there is a strange quality of ‘erectitude,’ if I may call it that. It is not 
stifiness, nor is it hardness of line, but the figures emerge, even in a group, remarkably self-contained. It 
is above all the vibrancy of line which I miss in the Hafiz miniatures. The drawing is halting and careless 
to the point of crudity in several cases, and I for one feel reluctant to treat the dwarfed, mis-shapen 
figures of women with heads squattily sitting on their necks or awkwardly turned (see figs. 1, 2, 3) of 
these miniatures, and the women with large imperious figures and graceful stance of the Tarif-i- Husain 
Shahi, or the JNujum-al-'ulum, as being products alike of the Deccani School. The colour schemes have 
none of the imagination of the Deccani artists in general: ® the artist tends often to submit the colours 
to exuberances of gold. The women are not distinguished by long saris and heavy chignons; the prince 
shows no sign of bejewelled opulence. Allowance must, naturally, be made for the disparity in the 
artists’ skill; also for the time lag between the early Deccani Mss. and the date assigned to these minia- 
tures. And yet there are differences which are more fundamental than can be thus explained. The 


1 The colophon reads: Balaribisht-o-haftum sheh Rabbi-ul-awwal 1053 Fagirul hagir As'af 1 id bi 7 
و‎ Dat 53 Fagirul hagir As’af Ibadullah Abdur Rashid bin Maulana 


Charles Rieu, Catalogue of Persian Mss. in the British Museum (3 vols.), London 1881, vol. II, p. 630. 
Douglas Barrett, Painting of the Deccan XVI-XVII Genturies, London 1958, p. 2. 

Ibid., p. 4. 

Stella Kramrisch, Survey of Painting in the Deccan, pp. 134-42. 

Douglas Barrett, Painting of the Deccan, pl. 5. 

Ibid., “Some Unpublished Deccani Miniatures," Lalit Kala, No. 7, p. 8. 

Ibid., pl. III, fig. 5. 
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“similarity”! between the miniatures and the British Museum portrait of Muhammad , | 

very difficult to detect. There are certain conventions and other features on which to an extent | arret 
relies for placing these miniatures in the Deccan. One of them is the long cloth waved wafao * 
the head of the prince by an attendant.” This was referred to by Barrett earlier as a ومک"‎ 
feature"? of the Deccani paintings; even Stella Kramrisch repeatedly pointed to this.“ The significance ieee 
of this cloth fan, I fear, has been misunderstood. The normal fan to be used for royalty and deities 


was either a fly-whisk of yak’s tail, chauri, or of peacock's feathers, morchhal. In the hills and the plains 
of the Panjab the tradition is still preserved that the use of these fly-whisks was an insignia of sovereignty.” 
Onc had therefore to have the title to the use of these fly-whisks before they could be employed; and the 
long cloth therefore betokened not a fashion in fans but the relatively subordinate status of the prince or 
noble over whom it was waved. If it always appears in paintings from the Deccan, it is possibly because 
the rulers there occupied a status which was not sovereign owing, as they did, allegiance to the Mughal 
Emperors, remotely at first, directly later. The use of a chauri would have appeared as the sign of a 
pretension to sovereignty which the Mughal lords would have found hard to forgive. There are several 
firmans of Aurangzeb in which he reprimanded, even punished, his own son for using things or adopting 
styles reserved exclusively for the use of the sovereign. The use of the cloth fan, incidentally, is by no 
means restricted to the Deccan. Ardeshir pointed this out’ with reference to several Mughal paintings, 
not of the emperors themselves. The nicety of distinction between a sovereign status and a princely one 
is somewhat sharply brought out by a miniature? of circa A.D. 1600 showing Jahangir while he was still 
prince Salim, attended upon by a servant with a cloth fan. There is evidence in the Tabagat-i-Akbari’ 
of Sultan Mahmud Shah of Gujarat appearing to the public proclaiming his succession with a noble - 
standing behind him with a fly-whisk. There is also evidence from nearer home, and the traveller Fernáo 

Nuniz in the 15th century refers to the bestowal of these chauris as the “greatest mark of honour.” The 

appearance of the cloth fan does not clearly therefore indicate Deccani origin. 

Nor do the long patkds or kamarbandhs. They are, in fact, among the commonest features found in the 

costumes of princes and courtiers, and the manner of wearing them varied greatly even at the same 


court or in the hands of the same artist. In nearly all Mughal paintings these kamarbandhs appear, short or 


Douglas Barrett, “Some Unpublished Deccani Miniatures," Lalit Kala, No. 7, p. 11. 

Ibid., p. 11. 

Douglas Barrett, Painting of the Deccan, p. 6. 

Stella Kramrisch, Survey of Painting in the Deccan, pp. 114, 152-57- 

The sacred book of the Sikhs, Guru Granth Sahib, is always attended by a devotee with a chauri in the Gurudwaras. From 

the Panjab hills, rajas sometimes sent falcons and marchhals to the Mughal sovereigns as tribute. 

6 Jadunath Sarkar (Ed.), Anecdotes of Aurangzeb, Calcutta 1912, pp. 62-65, 133-34 

7 A. C. Ardeshir, “Mughal Miniature Painting,” Roopa-Lekha, vol. II, No. 4, Barada Ukil Number, p. 45. 
Also see British Museum Ms. Add. 5600. و پا‎ 

3 E. Blochet, Musulman Painting, London 1929, pl. CXCII. ae 

9 Kh. Nizamuddin Ahmed, Tabagat-i-Akbari (trans.), Calcutta 1939, vol. III, p. 240. سه‎ 

10 R. Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, London 1900, p. 376. Mr. Sewell, adds a note: “This evidently refers to the yak-tail | 
whisks used in the service of idols in the temples and in the palaces of nobles. On occasions of ceremony at the present 
day any chief or noble who has a pretension to sovereignty, or who claims descent from a line of independent lo 
proclaims his dignity by the use of certain insignia, and amongst these the yak-tail fan finds place. It is o the 
most graceful of ornaments. The soft white hair is set in a metal handle of brass or silver and waved slowly by an — 
attendant. Its material object was to keep away flies.” Er rur 
Ibid., p. 376, n. 1. : 
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Ms. containing Mughal miniatures! signed. by artists Bhagwati, Qasim,, Shimal, Kamal, Madho and 


Banwari, these girdles appear in such a variety of sizes and shapes as to leave one with little doubt 
that they obeyed few laws. 

A theme which is referred to by Barrett as being “popular in the Deccan” is the prince having his legs 
pressed by a servant. This does certainly appear in two of these miniatures. The other Deccani miniature 
with this theme I know of, is the ‘Siesta’ reproduced by Barrett elsewhere. I may here incidentally 
refer to having come across a Persian miniature’ in the style of Wali Jan showing “two angels," one of 
whom not only sits with an outstretehed leg being pressed in identical fashion by his helpful companion, 
but caressing a cushion much as the prince in fig. 5 of the Hafiz miniatures does. Sultan Sikandar of 
Gujarat also, it appears from the Mirat-i-Sikandari, was fond of being treated to this gentle luxury.* 

All these considerations, raise serious doubts, and combined with the fact of the manuscript in which 
they were found having been written in, and obtained from Delhi, make it very hard to agree with 
the emphatic statement made by Barrett that the five miniatures “inserted in the body of the book are 
Deccan miniatures.”” I do not feel called upon to suggest any alternative provenance. The late 18th and 
early ıgth centuries in India saw clever sellers engaged in the trade of manufacturing ‘antiques.’"° The 
practice of inserting stray miniatures in manuscripts was not uncommon," and I will not be surprised if 
these miniatures are the efforts of a provincial artist acquired by a librarian and inserted to embellish 
Diwün-i- Hafiz. The Persian miniatures of ordinary quality that occur at the beginning and the end of this 
volume, and the identical floral margins in gold on those and the ‘Deccan? miniatures in the middle may, 
in fact, render this suspicion a fair probability. 


EDITORS' NOTE: 


In Barrett and Gray, Painting of India (Skira 1963) Basil Gray who writes the chapter on Deccan Painting has included these 
paintings found in a copy of the Diwan-i-Hafiz as Deccani from Golconda. One of them is reproduced in colour on p. 122. 
Judging on the basis of the colour reproduction it does not seem possible to controvert Gray's attribution. 


1 E. Blochet, Musulman Painting, pls. LXXXIV, CXVIII. 
Les d d des Manuscrits Ortentaux, Paris 1914-20, pls. LI, LXVI, LXVIII, and Basil Gray, Persian Painting, London 
1947, pis. 5, 12. 

2 Karl Khandalavala, “An Akbar Period Mughal Miniature Illustrations of the Gita Govinda,” Roopa-Lekha, vol. II, 
sr. no. 3, 1949, OPP- P. 49- 

3 A representative collection like that of the Wazirs of Bassa Waziran near Nurpur has several portraits showing these. 

4 British Museum Ms. Add. 5600. 

۶ Douglas Barrett, “Some Unpublished Deccan Miniatures,” Lalit Kala, No. 7, pP. 9- 

$ Douglas Barrett, Painting of the Deccan, pl. 6. 

7 E, Blochet, Musulman Painting, pl. CXLIX. : 

8. OR a Bayley, The History of India As Told by its Own Historians, Local Muhammadan Dynasties: Gujarat, London 1886, 
p. 310, note. 

۶ Douglas Barrett “Some Unpublished Deccan Miniatures,” Lalit Kala, No. 7, p. 10. 

Charles Rieu, Catalogue of Persian Ms. in the British Museum. It contai fe i : 1 inia- 
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11 Miniatures purporting to be Persian were frequently employed for the purpose. There i i iti 
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Patna Dist. Post-Gupta. . Cleveland Museum of Art. 
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Fig. 2. Rock-cut Sculpture. Chaurasi Muni showing Vishnu on Garuda. 
Qr - ~ . P 
Patharghata, Bhagalpur Dist. Early medieval. 
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Fig. 1. Varaha lifting up Prithvi, the Earth- 
goddess. Stone, 1' 2]" x 1' 4”. Kushana 
Period. Mathura Museum. 


Fig. 2. Image of Varahi from Jogesvari, 
Almora, 8-9th century A.D. 
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UNPUBLISHED SCULPTURES OF GARUDARUDHA VISHNU _ 
FROM EASTERN INDIA 


R. C. Agrawala 


erm device of isha riding on Garuda can be traced back to a date as early as the Kushana period. 
Hartel published a Kushana Garudarüdha Vishnu relief from Mathura’ region which is now 
preserved in the Museum Volkerkiinde at West Berlin. A better specimen of 2nd or 3rd century A.D. 
is now preserved in the Mathura Museum (No. 56-4200-4). The famous Karivarada relief from Deogarh 
shows a four-armed Vishnu riding astride Garuda who is shown flying and provided with a human 
body. Only its wings suggest association with a bird.? A miniature representation is seen on the upper 
portion of the Ellora ‘Siva-Parvati Marriage Relief” in which the flying and human-bodied Garuda 
supports Vishnu on both the palms. This is also the case in a stone relief in the Djakarta Muscum.* 
This device may be compared with a post-Gupta stone relief found in the ruins of a Vaishnava cave at 
Ràjgir (Patna District), Bihar. Here also (Pl. XXIX, Fig. 1) the main deity is shown as four-armed, 
carrying a simple wheel of the early style (in prayoga fashion) in the upper right hand, a conch in the 
lower left, while the upper left hand is placed on the top of a colossal mace. An ekavali is seen round 
the neck while the crown (mukufa) is decorated with the kirlimukha motif. The vahana (i.e. Garuda) is 
human-bodied, with a serpent round its neck and its wings prominently outstretched. It lifts the deity 
on its palms in the manner of the Ellora figure. Another variety of Garudarüdha Vishnu represents him 
riding astride, with legs hanging on either side; the Garuda being shown as a bird-animal but having 


a human head. One early-medieval stone relief of this type is now preserved in the Indian Museum at 


(Pl. XXIX, Fig. 2), which shows Garuda with its wings spread towards the sides and a number of 
miniature human busts and heads carved on both the sides of Vishnu (probably Maha Vishnu) riding 
astride. Still more important is the well preserved chlorite relief from Bengal, now in the Cleveland 
Museum (Pl. XXIX, Fig. 3). It is greatly influenced by Gupta art. The arrangement of dyudhas is 
similar to the Rajgir Vishnu. Here too, the Garuda is shown in hybrid form, provenance is unknown. 


: 
5 
Calcutta.’ It comes from Bihar as does the rock-cut relief in situ, at Patharghata in Bhagalpur District 3 
3 


The Garudàárüdha theme also occurs in Sirpur,’ Kashmir* and in Nepal? 


H. Hartel, Indische Skulpturen, 1, W. Berlin 1960, pl. XV, p. 57- 

J. N. Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, Calcutta 1956, pl. XXVII, fig. 1. 

K. M. Munshi, Saga of Indian Sculpture, Bombay 1957; pl. 107. 

C. Sivaramamurti, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, 1955, XXI, pl. III, fig. 5. 
Ibid., fig. 4. ; 
Ht. ae width 181^, chlorite; purchased from the J. H. Wade Fund. Photo by courtesy of Dr. Sherman Lee, Director, 
Cleveland Museum. 

7 M. G. Dikshit, Sirpur and Rajim Temples, Bombay 1960, pl. 48. 

۶ Douglas Barrett, “Bronzes from North-West India and Western Pakistan,” Lalit Kala, No. 11, 1962, pl. XXXIII. 
9 A. Lippe, “Vishnu’s Conch in Nepal,” Oriental Art, London, vol. VIII, No. 3 (1962) Fig. 4 on p. 119. 
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Photos 1 and 2, Archacological Survey of India; 3 Claveland Museum of Art. 
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A VARAHA IMAGE OF THE KUSHANA PERIOD 


Lists of incarnations of Vishnu appear in several ancient 
texts! though they do not agree with each other in details. 
Even the number of the incarnations varies from seven to 
twenty-four, In spite of these differences it is noteworthy 
that all agree in mentioning Varáha (Yajnya-Varáha, 
Sükara, etc.) as one of the earliest incarnations. The 
Rámáyana, Brahma Purana, Skanda Purāņa and Bhagavata give 
Varaha the first position in their lists. Though these incar- 
nations find frequent mention in literature, in the field of 
sculpture, their antiquity cannot be traced back to a con- 
siderably old period. For example, we do not know of any 
sculpture relating to Rama and the episodes of the Ramayana, 
which can definitely be attributed to the pre-Gupta period, 
that is, before the fifth century A.D. The other most 
important incarnation is that of Krishna. Representations 
of Krishna appear for the first time in a very few of the 
sculptures? and terracottas? of the Kushana age (circa 1st-3rd 
century A.D.); whereas figures of Balarama appear in the 
Sunga age (circa 2nd century B.C.).4 It seems that the pre- 
Gupta period did not have any other incarnation of Vishnu 
represented in sculpture. 

The worship of Varaha gained popularity in the Gupta age. 
The colossal Varaha image from Udayagiri in Madhya 
Pradesh, another inscribed Varàáha from Eran in Sagar 
District of the same State dated in the first regnal year of 
Hina ruler Toramana‘ (close of sixth century A.D.) and 
many other images of the same and subsequent ages can 
be cited in support of the above statement. Even some of 
the inscriptions of the Gupta age open with salutations to 
Varaha. It is quite clear that Varaha could not have 
achieved this wide popularity in one or two centuries. The 
Varaha cult may well have been an old one. Beyond literary 
references there was no sculptural evidence available so far 
as to the existence of the Varaha cult in the pre-Gupta period. 
This Varaha image provides that evidence and takes back 
the antiquity of the Varaha worship by at least two centuries. 


1 Ramayana, 6. 117, 12-31. 
Mahabharata, 12. 339. 103-4. 
Matsya Purina, 47.234-50- 
Agni Purina, 49. 1-9. 
Vayu Purina, 98. 71-117. 
Brahma Purana, 180. 18-42; 213.1-43. 
Padma Purügpa, Vol. V, Chapters 230 to 232 and 237 to 252. 
Skanda Purana, "Purushottama Kshetra Máhátmya," 58, 10. 
Ibid., “Vaishnava Khanda—Vasudeva Mahatmya,” 18.16-45. 
Vishnu Dharmotiara Purana, III Chapter 85. 
Bhagavata, Y, 3. 6-22; II. 7-1; XI, 4. 17-23. 
Vishnu Purana 111. 1. 36-44; IIL. 3. 57-58; V. 17, 10-33. 
Abhilashitartha Chintàmati, III. 1, pp. 259-61. 
Vriddha Hárita Smriti, 7, 142-43. 

2 Mathura Museum Antiquity, Nos. 17, 1344, 58, 4476. 

3 U. P. Shah, “Terracottas from Bikaner State,” Lalit Kala, No. 8, 
Oct. 1960 ff, 55-62. Pl. XXI, Figs. 1 and 2. 

4 Lucknow Museum Antiquity, No. G. 215. 

3 K. D. Bajpai, Sagar through the Ages 1964, p. 36, Pl. IV. 
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NOTES 


This sculpture Museum accession No. 65.15, (Pl. XXX, 
Fig. 1) is a fragmentary slab (size 1' 21^ x I’ 4”) of weather 
beaten buff coloured stone hailing from some unknown place. 
According to the dealer, who brought it, it was found from 
the river Yamuna near Mathura, but the authenticity of 
such statements is always open to doubt. The slab shows 
four human figures in all. The figure in the centre is that 
of Varaha (now headless). It has four hands, the lower two 
of which are placed on the hip; the other two are raised 
and hold two discs on which the figure of the Sun god with 
his two horses can be seen, though mutilated. Varaha has 
a tight floral garland around the neck and the srivatsa mark 
on the chest. Waist-band, armlets and bracelets adorn this 
figure which is clothed in a dhoti, the ends of which trail on 
the ground. The face of Varaha is turned to the left and 
close to it the figure of Prithvi appears carrying a bud-like 
object in her right hand. The standing figure to the left of 
Varaha is obviously a devotee judging from his size, pose 
and the folded hands. The space above his head is filled by 
a mountain. 

To the right of Varaha there are two male figures. The one 
standing under a tree wearing a close fitting tunic secured 
by a knot on the chest, and carrying a bow and arrow, is 
obviously, a soldier. The other one wearing a fluted head- 
gear and half reclining and broken at the waist has a princely 
bearing; this appears to be Hiranyaksha. In the extreme 
right lower corner the left foot of a larger human figure is 
also seen. Obviously, the reclining figure, and the warrior 
originally formed part of a scene just to the right of Varaha 
illustrating the legend. 

The lower rim of the slab bears a fragmentary inscription 
in the Brahmi script of about 2nd century A.D. It appears 
that the inscription recorded the installation of this image 
by someone, whose name is now lost. The inscription reads 
as follows: 


«tā samika pratisthdpita.... kati priyatam bhagava. 


Though nothing of any importance can be made out from 
this record, it definitely helps us to ascertain the date of the 
sculpture. 

From the iconographic and artistic point of view, the present 
sculpture is important for the following special features: 
Though srivatsa symbol on the chest is taken to be an important 
emblem of Vishnu, it does not appear in the Kushana figures 
ofthat deity from Mathura. In the contemporary Tirthankara 
figures it invariably appears on the chest. In the figures of 
the Buddha and Bodhisattvas of the Kushana period it 
ndakes its appearance on finger and toe-tips. Considered as 
one of the cight auspicious signs and as one of the marks 
of a “Greatman’ Srivatsa had become a common art motif. 
The Udayagiri Varáha,$ bears this sign on the chest. On 


* C. Sivaramamurti, “Geographical and Chronological Factors in 


Indian Iconography,” Ancient India, No. 6, January, 1950, P- 44. 
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the basis of our present sculpture it can be safely assumed 
that though not with Vishnu at Mathura, it had its asso- 
ciation with Varaha right from the Kushana age. 

Instead of having his normal emblems in his hands, Varaha 
is holding two discs embossed with the sun with his two 
horses is a peculiar feature. The sun emblem is difficult to 
explain (see Addendum below) but perhaps the sun here 
represents kala or Time, which is associated with Mahava- 
raha in the Malisya and Padma Puranas. The Matsya Purana’ 
calls him ‘Holder of the Eye of Day and Night (ahoratrek- 
shanadharah)’, while the Padma Purana refers to him as Time 
personified (Küla-küshtha-nimeshadi kalariipaya).? 
Representation of the sun seated with his two horses is à 
well-known Kushana feature. For comparison mention must 
be made of the famous Scythian Sürya image of about ist 
century A.D., now exhibited in the galleries of the Archaeo- 
logical Museum, Mathura. In Kushàna art, the sun with 
his two horses similar to the one in the present sculpture 
had come to be used as a decorative motif. The forehead 
pendant ofa female figure now housed in the State Museum, 
Lucknow, bears the same embossing.? 

The long garland reaching the knees (Gpada-lambini-vanamala) 
is invariably associated with Vishnu both in literature and 
sculpture. In the latter case it is seen only in the Gupta 
and post-Gupta periods. In the earlier representations of 
Vishnu—say of Kushana age in Mathura—he is seen with 
a small collar-like garland with a central pendant? as in 
this case. This is obviously the earlier form of vanamala. This 
collar-like garland has not only flowers but sometimes long 
leaves as well.6 The treatment of the human body, the 
waist-band of Varaha, the dress of the devotee, the fluted 
headgear of Hiranyaksha(?)? and the rocks? and trees also 
are typically Kushana. 


N. P. Joshi. 


ADDENDUM 


Varaha right from the time of the Rigveda, was referred to as 
Vrishakapi. In the Vrishakapi hymn (R.V., 86), Vrishakapi 
stands for Wardha as suggested by Dr. U. P. Shah.? In the 
Mahabharata too it is stated that Vrishakapi has the form 
of Varaha. 


afaue: aza FA qu sm 
FERT STAT ATE RAAT AT ATR: |l 


12. 330, 24. 


1 Matsya Purana, (Mor Ed.), 247, 68. 

Vayu Purana, (Mor Ed.), I. 6. 17- 

Padma Purana, (Mor Ed.), V, 237-21. 

Mathura Museum Antiquity, No. 12. 269. 

Lucknow Museum Antiquity, No. 46. 80. 

Mathura Museum Antiquity, No. 34- 2487- 

Ibid., No. 17, 1325- 

Compare, V. A. Smith, Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura, 

Allahabad 1901, Pls. L., XIV, CI. 

8 Ibid., Pl. LXIII. 

? U.P. Shah, “Vrishākapi in Rigveda” Joumal of the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda, Vol. VIII, No. 1, pp. 41, fi. 
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Harivamía'? and Matsya | 
Vrishakapi and Varaha. ^ 
The Gopatha Brahmana II, 6, 12 says 


He is one of the eleven Rudras according to | 
(XIU, 7091), Harivamía (III, 33, 15) and 


According to Dr. Agrawal Agni and Sürya are the 1 
of Varáha. In the Bhagavata it is said that ‘Trayimaya. 
rupa? This trayi or the triple force of the world- 
powers is according to the Satapatha Brahmana 10, 5, 
symbolized by Siirya. 

Lastly the description of Varaha as ‘chhdyapatni sahdyo’ goes 
to prove the same fact. Chhaya evidently is the consort of 
Sürya, but here according to some Puranas," she accom- 
panies Varaha who was originally connected or identified 
with the sun. 

Therefore, the present discovery is significant evidence of 
the old traditional concept of Varaha as being the sun. 


Kalpana Desai 


A TWO-FACED VARAHI IMAGE. 
FROM JOGFSVARI 


Images of the boar-faced goddess Varahi the fakti of Vishnu 
as Varaha are well known. In'some of them we also notice 
the presence of a fish! held in one of the hands; probably 
this is some Tantric trait? (see Addendum). This needs fur- 
ther confirmation with the help of literary data. Recently 
I noticed a rare image of Varahi from Jogesvari (Almora 
U. P.) and dateable to the 8-gth century A.D. (PI. XXX, 
Fig. 2). Here we find Varahi two-faced, which is quite un- 
usual (see Addendum below). The central face is human 
whereas the one on the left is that of a boar. Another image 
of this variety does not appear to have been published so 
far. The devi is seated on a buffalo. The sculptor has been 
successful in presenting the two faces of Varahi, a feature so 
far as is known, is not supported by literary evidence. 


R. C. Agrawala M. 3 


19 Harizamsa, 111, 34, 48 (Poona, 1936). 
adt fag: س-وابم چو‎ 
aa: الپ رتو‎ - 

تن .و Matsya Purana, 247, 79 (Calcutta,‏ غا 
cuu FRAT: SORA: TATE PE‏ 
ana: rae Ta E: N‏ 

12 Matsya Pwana, 246, 15- 

Renna faa spat 7١ 
fafafafasdte ru aet نوز‎ 

13 Dr. V. S. Agrawala: "Yajnavaráha : an interpretation." 
Vol. V, No. 2, pages 225, 4- " 

Horivemia, UI, 34, 41- Vayu Purana, VI, 22‏ لا 
وتا Matsa Purana, 247, 73, €t-‏ 


ADDENDUM 


The question of Tantric significance and the ‘two-faced’ 


feature of the image are discussed below. 

Mostly, Vàráhi images have a sow’s head and rarely more 
than one head. The image reproduced above has a normal 
human head and a second one which is that of a sow’s which 
projects on the left side of the neck above the shoulder. This 
combination is rather unusual. The upper right hand holds 
a chauri, the lower one has a fish, the upper left hand carries 
an object that looks like a scroll and the lower one holds 
a cup (of wine). The coiffure is done up in the dhammilla style 
on top of the head. The face has a calm benign expression. 
The body and limbs are smooth, rounded and clegantly 
modelled. Nevertheless, the figure is rather squat with its 
round face and thick-set body which gives an impression of 
heaviness and the flesh is firm. The contour reveals the deft- 
ness of a sure hand. The flowered garment and the halo 
though simple in pattern enrich the figure. The recumbent 
buffalo is rendered with sensitivity and understanding of 
the animal form. 

Varahi is usually conceived as one of the Saptamatrikas but 
she also ! gures differently in the Tantric cults both Hindu 
and Buddhist. According to Gopinath Rao," Varahi has a 
boar-head, wears a karandamukuta, is adorned with corals, 
wields a hula (plough) and sakti (spear) and is seated under 
a Kalpavyiksha. The elephant is both her 06. (mount) 
and her emblem. Krishna Sastri says? she has the face of a 
sow, is black in colour with a portruding belly and rides 
a buffalo. The Matsya Purana? describes her as riding on 
a buffalo and carrying a skull and a chauri. The Afarajita- 
prcchà* says she carries a rosary, a mace topped with a skull, 
bell and a kamandalu (water-pot), has the face of a sow and 
rides a buffalo. 

The Varahini-nigrahastaka Stotra hails her as the spouse of 
Siva and describes her as dark in colour with a crescent on 
the head, holding in three of her arms, the hala, musala and 
rakta-kapala (skull with blood), while the fourth one is in the 
abhaya-mudra. In Pl. XLIV, Fig. 3 of the Development of Hindu 
Iconography J. N. Banerjea has reproduced the figure of a 
Varahi from Puri seated on a buffalo. This Varahi has a big 
belly and has a sow's head. The child on the lap is missing. 
She has tusks and holds a skull in the left hand. The terrific 
nature of this deity is emphasised, according to Banerjea, 
by two rows of curled locks of her hair rising upwards.? In 
this context it would be of interest to note that a similar 
image from Jajpur is found reproduced in Fig. 134, p. 227 
of the Lis! of Ancient Monuments in the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa (Calcutta, 1931). Banerjea has referred to a Varahi 
now in the Asutosh Museum which according to him holds 
a fish in the right hand which feature he notices as ‘unique. 


1 T. A. Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu ال‎ hy, M. 
Vp Ea of lu Iconography, Madras 1916, 


a H. Krishna Sastri, Images of Gods and Goddesses, Madras 1916, p. 194. 
° Varahincha pravakshyámi Mahishopari samsthitam 

Varahasadrisi devi Siraschamara dhürini— Matsyapurána, 26.30). 
٤ Akshasutrancha khatcangascha ghanta chaiva kamandalu 
Mahishastha sukarasya Varaki sarvakamda—(Apardjitaprecha, 223.16. 
A ره زب مهن‎ Development of Hindu Iconography, Calcutta, 1956) 
D Tid. 
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From the foregoing it would appear that the image under 
discussion does not conform to any known text or graphic 
examples cited. The hala, musala and kapala (skull) frequently 
mentioned in connection with Varahi are absent in this 
image from JogeSvari. The double head is seldom mentioned. 
Similarly the ‘terrific aspect’ is not at all traceable in this 
benign and charming Devi. The Matrikà aspect symbolised 
by the big belly and the child on the lap is also not in 
evidence. Only the buffalo mount occurs frequently. The 
fish attribute though rare is not altogether ‘unique.’ The 
Parsuramesvara temple at Bhuvaneswar (A.D. 650) has a 
Varahi? which holds a lotus and a fish in the two right hands 
and a cup (as in this image) and an axe in the two left 
hands. But here too the face is that of a sow’s. Tantric 
influences were very much in evidence at this period in 
Bhuvaneswar. Varahi of the Vajrayana has four hands.? 
In one of her right hands she holds a fish, a skull in one of 
the two left hands; the remaining two hands being in the 
aiijali-mudrá. Her symbol is the fish and her mount is the owl. 
Multiple heads are met with in the Varahis of the Vajrayana. 
A drawing of the Nepalese Vajravarahi reproduced in 
Fig. 159, p. 279 of Benoytosh Bhattacharyya’s Indian Buddhist 
Iconography has a normal human head and in addition an 
excrescence near the right ear resembling a boar’s head 
which could be considered as a parallel to this figure on this 
peculiar feature. Ubhayavarahanana has three faces of 
which the right and the left ones are boar-heads, the central 
one being that of a human being? Thus the combination of 
the human head and that of a sow is at least traceable in 
the Vajrayana examples. A single human head in preference 
to the usual head of a sow is found in a Varahi image 
included in the Sapatmatrika group in the Rameswara cave 
at Ellora!? whereas in cave No. XXII a Varahi of the con- 
ventional type with a sow's head is represented. What is 
remarkable in the human-headed Varahi of the Rameswara 
cave is that she is a benign and graceful figure as in the 
present case. It would be pertinent to remember that both 
the matsya (fish) and madya (wine) are two of the pañcha- 
maküras connected with the Tantric way. Therefore the 
significance of the fish and the (wine?) cup held in the hands 
of this image appears to be clearly Tantric. The scroll held 
in the left hand can be taken as not excluding this possibility 
as Tantric figures too hold scrolls or authoritative texts. The 
chauri is only an ordinary attribute. The combination of the 
human head with that of a sow's is also met with in Vajra- 
yàna. In this context the conclusion that this figure is 
Tantric appears reasonable. 

K. Bharatha Iyer 


u au (or Panigrahi, Archaeological Remains at Bhuvaneswar, Bombay 
1961, Fig. 87b. 
Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, Indian Buddhist Iconography, Calcutta 
1958, p- 365. 

° [bid., p. 212. 

10 Burgess, Elura Cave Temples and the Brahminical and Jain Caves in 

Western India, London 1883, Pl. XXXIV, Figs. 1 and 3. 

Hargreaves refers to the representation of a three headed Vajra-varahi 
on the door lintel of the Thakurdvar temple at Masrur in Kangra District 
Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 1915-16, Calcutta 1918, 
“Monolithic Temples of Masrur, Kangra District.” 


Photos: Fig. 1. Archaeological Museum, Mathura; Fig. 2. Archacolo- 
gical Survey of India. 
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REVIEWS 


MARG, VOLUME XV, 1961-62. 


Marg continued its useful activity in 1962. The second issue 
of the year is entirely devoted to Mathura sculpture from 
the second century B.C. to Gupta period, and the strong 
influence it exercised on the neighbouring areas. The number 
is prefaced by useful articles by Dr. Anand and Dr. Kosambi. 
Dr. Anand has discussed various theories about the origin 
of the Buddha image and has suggested his own views, 
while Dr. Kosambi discusses the latest archaeological and 
numismatic evidences brought to light by the Russian 
archaeologists in support of the view that the Saka era of 
78 A.D. was founded by Kanishka. The portfolio is parti- 
cularly interesting as it reproduces some of the finest examples 
of Mathura sculpture. C. M. Kieffer in his article Ausana 
Art and the Historic Effigies of Mat (India) and Surkh Kotal 
(Afghanistan) discusses the archaeological evidences from 
Surkh Kotal which open up new approaches to the problems 
of the Parthian and Kushana arts. Of particular interest 
to us is his study of the historic effigy of Kanishka from Mat 
and its affinities with one of the Kushana effigies from 
Surkh Kotal. 

Altogether a useful number for students of Indian art, No. 4 
is entitled ‘Handloom’ and is of particular interest to hand- 
loom industry in its historical setting and under modern 
conditions. The subject covers a vast field and therefore 
the authors had to be selective. However, the examples 
reproduced both in colour and monochrome forcibly draw 
our attention to the richness of colours and designs of Indian 
textiles through the ages. The modern cxamples also show 
how Indian weavers, dyers and printers are trying to meet 
the modern demand in the country and abroad, changing 
colours, patterns and technique whenever necessary. 


M. C. 


SOUTH INDIAN BRONZES: C. Sivaramamurti, Lalit 
Kala Akademi, 1963, 86 pages. 3 colour and 100 mono- 
chrome plates and 52 figures in text. Rs. 65. 


This book is the most ambitious yet to appear of the Lalit 
Kala Series of Indian Art. It is admirably produced and, like 
all in the series, generously illustrated by plates of quality. 
It contains a historical introduction and chapters on the 
technique of bronze-casting, on iconometry and iconography, 
and on ornament and dress. Finally there is a discussion of 
the bronzes illustrated, which have been chosen with taste 
and discrimination and with special emphasis on the metro- 
politan styles of Tanjavur and Tiruchirapalli Districts. The 
result is a book which will not only communicate enthusiasm 
to the lay reader while giving him all the necessary back- 
ground information, but also stimulate the specialist to a 
reassessment of many an accepted notion concerning date 
and provenance. Some considerable advances have been 
made in the study of South Indian bronzes since Gravely 
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and Ramachandran published their fine catalogue of the — 
Madras Museum collection in 1992, but, as Mr. Khandala- ر‎ 
vala says in his foreword, much remains to be done anda — — 
dogmatic approach to the many problems which still exist 
would only impede progress. Sivaramamurti, the acknow- 
ledged authority in the field of South Indian art, obviously 
shares this view. His approach is cautious and temperate, 
but, his clear and concise treatment leaves the reader in no 
doubt as to the position he wishes to take on every question. 

On the two general problems—the date of the ‘early’ group 
of Buddhist bronzes from the Andhradesa and the date and 
status of the so-calied “Pallava” bronzes—opinions remain 
widely divergent. Sivaramamurti retains a 3rd century A.D. 
dating for the Amaravati bronzes and for those from Bud- 
dhapad except for the Bodhisattva in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (plate 2.bj which he assigns to the 5th century A.D. 
The famous seated Buddha from Badulla (plate 1. d) is also 
attributed to the Amaravati School and given a 3rd century 
A.D. date. Most scholars, except, I believe, Professor Loh- 
uizen de Leeuw, consider my dating for this group too late, 
but few would place the Amaravati and British 7 
pieces before the 5th or 6th century A.D. As for the much 
disputed problem of “Pallava” bronzes it is still possible 
to argue that there is no evidence that any of them was 
produced within the Pallava Kingdom during the Pallava 
period. Of the small Vishnu figures the largest group, in 
the Tanjavur Art Gallery, comes from Tandantottam (Tan- 
javur District), and a large proportion of the remainder 
is believed by many to be of Kerala origin. The one piece F 
whose origin may fairly be placed north of the Kaveri, the 
Vishnu in the Madras Museum (plate 10b.), is very close to 
the Vishnu and Brahma images on the Gramam Tempie 
and can be securely dated in the latter part of the reign ae 
of Parántaka I. As for the great bronzes, whatever may be 
thought of the famous Madras Vishapaharana, there are 
surely good stylistic grounds for placing the Gautam Sara- 
bhai Tripurantaka and the Nallur Nafaraja in the reign of 
Aditya I or Parantaka I. Of course the dispute will continue a 
to have an air of unreality until some work is done on za 
the development of the Pallava style of stone sculpture from. 
about 700 A.D. until the end of the dynasty. 

It is hardly possible in a review to do more than indicate 
certain points of detail, arbitrarily chosen, where a different 
view may be held. 

i. The Siva as Vishápaharama in Kansas City (page 46 
and plate 30). The suggestion that this strange image is m 
Eastern Chálukya and of هغه1‎ century A.D. date is very dE 
interesting. We hope that the author will publish a detailed: 2 
companion of it with contemporary stone images from the —— 
Andhradesa. 1 x د‎ 
2. The Jain Yakshi in the British Museum {page 
plate 3.b). This gth to roth century AD. 
presumably be called Ráshtraküta rather than 
or Western Chálukya. : 


utam Sarabhai Collection (page 
tried to argue in my Early Gola 


any case the Siva in the Bhedwar 
>) though similar, is not the image which 
Jongside the Parvati in the Konerirajapuram Temple, 
be seen from the Government Epigraphist negative 
6. I do not know the present whereabouts of the real 
lly, if the Bhedwar Siva were considered contem- 
rary with the Gautam Sarabhai Parvati—it is in fact 
forty or fifty years later—it would still be very difficult to 
support a 12th century A.D. date for the Gautam Sarabhai 
Lakshmi (plate 68b) which really came from Koneriraja- 
- puram (see Government Epigraphist negative No. 4825) 

` and must have formed part of the Kalyanasundara Group. 
4. The Nataraja in the Rajarajeévara Temple at Tanjavur 
(plate 23). It should be mentioned that the consort illustrated 
along with the Nataraja does not belong in date. Also, the 
huge mends on the prabha from lotus base to makaras should 
be emphasized, otherwise a false impression is given of an 


DHARMARAJARATHA OF MAMALLAPURAM 


his article on Dharmarajaratha at Mamallapuram is in full 
agreement with my identification of the title of Atyantakama 
with Rajasimha. He also agrees that the inscriptions 
at Ganeéaratha, Dharmaraja mandapa and Ramanuja 
mandapa are those of Rajasimha. The inscriptions referred 
to above and the one at Saluvankuppam, explicitly state 
that the King Atyantakàma caused the temples to be made. 
| In the absence of any other valid evidence to show the 
existence of the monument earlier to Atyantakama, it would 
: be logical to accept the inscription, rather than to state that 
— Atyantakama misappropriated the monuments to himself. 
It is seen from the inscriptions found in the Dharmarájaratha 
that the titles are engraved by one and the same king, 
ther by the grandfather or by the grandson. To accept all 
د‎ titles as belonging to Narasimha I, and to ascribe the 


/ | It is interesting to note that Sri S. R. Balasubramaniam in 


ed, we will be left with no guiding prin- 
late our monuments. Regarding the evolution of 
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early 11th century A.D. prabha. 

5. The Gajantaka from Valuvur (page 56 and plate 92b). 
I wonder if it is possible to support a late 11th century A.D. 
for this bronze or, indeed, for any of the large Valuvur 
bronzes. They are all in my opinion ‘modern’. 

6. The Buddhist images from Kadri (page 62 and plate 63). 
Surely the three images at Kadri are not late 11th century 
A.D., but second half of the roth century A.D. The 
Halahala Lokegvara (not illustrated) was dedicated in the 
Kali era 4068, that is, 966-7 A.D., and presumably carries 
the other two images with it. It would have to be argued in 
what sense, if any, the Kadri bronzes may be considered 
Chola. 

7. The Durga from Tiruvalanjuli in the Tanjavur Art 
Gallery (page 64 and plate 72B). This fine image, dated to 
the early 12th century A.D., belongs, I believe, to what I 
have called the Third or Sembiyan Mahadevi Phase of Early 
Chola art and should be dated to the late roth century A.D. 


Douglas Barrett 


CORRESPONDENCE 


on articles in Lalit Kala no. 11 


architectural motif, I have stated that at Mamallapuram 
each monument, sculpture, pillar etc. is different from the 
other, and that this variety was encouraged by Atyantakama. 
It is almost impossible to state that this variety is due to 
evolution. The difficulty is all the more great since all the 
monuments are unfinished. 


SOME ADAVALLAN AND OTHER BRONZES 


Shri K. G. Krishnan has remarked in his letter in Lalit Kala 
No. 11 that I have dated the Tandantottam bronzes with 
the help of copper. plates. Mr. Krishnan has obviously 
missed the point in my article. I have referred to the copper 
plates, since this copper plate charter was also unearthed 
along with the other bronzes, which I have dealt with. 
I have not stated anywhere that the copper plates are 
valuable in dating our bronzes. On the contrary, I have 
taken other bronzes dated with the help of inscriptions as 
the only basis of dating the Tandantottam bronzes. Hence 
Shri Krishnan’s doubt is unwarranted. 


R. Nagaswamy 


CORRECTION 


| VI, Fig. 13. Terracota model of a boat is featured 
dvertently it was printed in this manner. 
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